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Foreword. 


Dwellers in Europe and Great Britain 
are so closely surrounded by the monu- 
ments and shards of a Mighty Past that 
American vacancy as to their meaning is 
amazing to them. Time and History for 
us belong to the Future. We have no Past. 

This New World having been opened by 
prayer and psalm-singing only day before 
yesterday, what does this big Boy among 
Nations know of Ages of Feudal oppres- 
sion and conquest? He reads, but of the 
totally unknown he can assimilate but a 
moiety—until he sees. So this book is 
mainly for those who do not see Castles 
every day, and for those who like to re- 
member and understand what they have 
seen. 

Excursions among catacombs, cathedrals 
and castles showed me how very little I 
knew about them and whetted my desire 
for further acquaintance. I found plenty 
to read about lonely monasteries and cata- 
combs, but little upon castles except ia 
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“Lives” of Queens and nobles who had 
inhabited them. Any thing else was most- 
ly dull and statistical. 

This little book was what I needed, a 
mild and cheery guide to a sombre subject, 
whence I have dug up for myself some 
facts and fancies of the lore and life of 
long-ago. 

Subsequent visits took me nearer the 
heart of it until I found myself living the 
life of Saxon, Roman and Norman. I 
glide over their horrors and cruelties as 
quickly as may be, following the happier 
sort of adventure. 

In touching upon History one cannot be 
original, though some historians have 
yielded to the temptation. Wherever I 
have quoted I have intended to give credit 
at once. hen this may have been omit- 
ted it is owing to forgetfulness as to the 
source. 

As History this book is not serious; it is 
rather a pastime, a personal association 
with the Castle, its atmosphere, romance 
and the life within it of the Past and 
Present. LOW. G. 


Life in a Castle 


in a Castle 


I. 
The Castle 


HAT does a castle mean? Those 

grim, gray walls, those frowning 
parapets? What bode those towers, bas- 
tions and keeps, enormous piles of stone, 
those solid little houses over gateways, the 
narrow windows and loop-holes, the moat, 
barbican and draw-bridge, the portcullis, 
the donjons, the dule-tree, the massive wall 
enclosing all? What do they say to us of 
this peaceful and commonplace day and 
generation? Do they not tell of a Past 
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that we can scarcely imagine or compre- 
hend? 

Expressive architecture is manifest in 
the castle. Its purpose is proclaimed in 
its construction, more perhaps than in any 
other form of building. Its cruelties of 
intent and practise are obvious in its struc- 
ture. 

Those ramparts of rock often guard an 
extensive plateau with vistas of wide de- 
mesne opening in all directions from ter- 
race or tower, bastion or bridge and them- 
selves lending an element of medizval ro- 
mance to the line of hills broken by their 
battlemented summits. In the times when 
they were building, their defences were 
almost sure against any attack, and some 
have never surrendered except by starva- 
tion, from siege. 

A brochure edited by Mr. William A. 
Shaw thus speaks of Lenzburg Castle in 
Switzerland: ‘The castle buildings are in- 
describably picturesque, the massy founda- 
tions of boulder and the walls built up 
above, all melting into perfect harmony of 
contour and proportion, where, as on the 
East, the flanking turrets fling a challenge 
to man’s hardihood, or where the lines 
though softer are majestic still, or where 
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again with the sinking sun, those lines 
melt into the sinking plain’—the division 
between the work of Nature and the work 
of man becoming indistinguishable in the 
fading light. 

In its planning and building the castle 
was the embodiment of wrong and oppres- 
sion. The British Chronicle never men- 
tions castle-building without some epithet 
of horror. Siege was the form of war- 
fare, and archery mainly the weapon, 
besides the long lance, the glaymore, 
sword and halberd for close contact. The 
glaymore was the two-hand sword requir- 
ing both hands. Dr. Johnson seeing these 
weapons in old Scottish Castles, criticised 
them for effective use, but there they are. 
The halberd was a battle axe to cleave a 
helmet or assist in battering a door. 

The outer walls and entrances are not 
hospitable in intent. ‘They do not invite to 
enter. ‘They are warlike and forbidding. 
Not for comfort or pleasure are those 
rooms after rooms, halls, bare dormitories. 
They are armouries for the storage and 
display of weapons. : 

As in Drummond Castle in Perth- 
shire after you have stubbed your toes and 
rubbed off the polish of your patent leath- 
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ers, climbing round and round those steep, 
little dark stone stairs, with only a rope to 
cling to, and scarce room for a foot- 
hold, a slit of a door in the dark turret is 
opened and a splendid chamber wide and 
high is revealed before you, in the most 
unexpected way, with fine arched ceiling 
and plenty of windows. Here are hung 
portraits of noble personages who have 
been guests or prisoners in these halls. 
Among the Stuart royalties are two of 
Queen Mary; one a charming portrait of 
her when in her youth and beauty she rode 
here from Holyrood with her train of 
Knights and her “‘four Maries,” serving men 
and maids for a visit to Drummond Castle. 
Duchesses of Perth and Countesses of 
Drummond look forth from the walls, and 
in glass cases are shown many of their 
gowns of state, dresses worn at Corona- 
tions and Royal marriages, a fearful flaunt 
of color some of them were; others were 
handsome brocades or satins heavy with 
embroidery. The Drummond plaid, very 
strong in red and woven into velvet worn 
by a Duchess of Perth at Queen Victoria’s 
visit here in 1842, is a frightful blaze of 
a gown. The old guard in this tower 
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wears full Highland dress in the Drum- 
mond plaid. 

On the walls is a great array of arms, 
wonderful groups of weapons, a sword 
carried at the Battle of Hastings, a grand 
old age for a sword, one used at Bannock- 
burn and many with long history of defeat 
and victory, those immense old swords that 
suggest the sons of Anak as their former 
warriors. There must have been heavy 
men then, men built like the castles for 
strength and defence rather than for com- 
fort. 

Up again the winding stair to another 
high arched chamber, very large and light, 
more old nobilities, more gold-embroid- 
ered robes in cases, more panels of weapons, 
extensive views of gardens and hills be- 
yond. Bare grandeur now, those splendid 
halls formerly for housing and arming of 
the men during attack. 


The Kitchen. Down stairs in many 
houses retainers and servants were fed by 
the scores, even hundreds. They were 
not elegantly dined, but stuffed with heavy 
portions of meat and coarse bread washed 
down with quantities of home-brewed ale, 
beer and fiery liquids, more than we can 
even think of. 
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Look at those kitchens! Great rooms, 
often with splendid arched ceilings and the 
fire-place “‘big enough to roast a whole bul- 
lock.” I remember when I was little, 
thinking of this bullock as literally whole 
with hide and horns all on, rolled into that 
huge cavern, and I even imagined the 
smell of burnt hair. Without these outer 
accessories this roasting whole was quite 
true. Many a time they have done it in 
fireplaces larger than some modern kit- 
chens, and kitchens as large as many a 
modern house. Sometimes stone or wood- 
en benches ran around the side where men- 
dicants, servants, even troopers were fed. 
In time of seige these great kitchens were 
frequently filled and emptied by relays of 
those fighting on the walls. 

At Windsor Kitchen there are seven 
great stone fireplaces, beautiful arched 
openings, in all of which usually blazing 
fires are roasting venison and mutton from 
the parks and meadows of the royal estate. 

Recall those great kitchens at Kenil- 
worth and what they had to do when 
Queen Elizabeth came on a visit. She 
made three visits to this castle which she 
had given to her favourite Robert Dudley. 
Kenilworth extended its hospitality upon 
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her last visit, to Her Majesty, her Court 
and four hundred servants who came with 
her, all remaining for seventeen days. Sir 
Walter Scott describes all this and the en- 
tertainments given for her amusement. 

The Kitchen at Nettley Hall has a beau- 
tiful groined ceiling, and though in ruins, 
shows itself to have been a splendid room. 

At Malvern Hall, in Warwickshire, 
the kitchen had a most lovely arched ceil- 
ing and was altogether a very handsome 
room. It was filled in when the house 
was built over. I don’t know why they 
made those rooms so beautiful. It shows 
great respect for their office. 

For the defence of the castle we come to 
The Barbican, a strong wall with turrets 
for outer protection of the great Gateway 
and drawbridge. An outer fosse or moat 
is protected by this wall 8 or 10 feet thick 
and from 20 to 30 feet high with a para- 
pet that is a wall breast high with em- 
brasures. Square towers arose here and 
there above the walls containing lodging 
for the officers engaged in the defence. 
These turrets and walls weré flat at the top 
that the defenders might stand there to 
hurl missiles upon the assailants, and all 
gateways had large holes in the floor over 
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the entrance where stones or boiling pitch 
could be dropped or poured upon the be- 
seigers if they penetrated so far. Storm- 
ing a castle was not such a pleasant affair. 
All this, and sometimes more, enclosed the 
inner bailey or court from which rose the 
keepe or large central tower. 

The barbican is seldom found now, even 
its ruins having disappeared in the long 
lapse of time since it could be of use. 
Some castles built on extreme heights like 
those on the Rhine have the outer forti- 
fications traceable and in rare instances 
nearly intact, where the rock structure un- 
derneath still upholds them. 

The Float as we know, was to keep out 
enemies; great fortresses like Fotherin- 
gay Castle, where Mary Stuart came for 
execution, sometimes had two deep moats, 
with double walls and bastions for defence. 
We know that the drawbridge was to be 
let down only for friends to cross, that 
if those enemies did succeed in swimming 
the foul water of the moat, they were con- 
fronted by the impassable wall, those enor- 
mously high and thick walls encircling 
many castles. 

At Warwick, Windsor, the Tower of 


London we remember the immense height 
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and thickness of the outer walls. The 
Keep at London Tower, that is the White 
Tower, has walls sixteen feet thick and a 
Gateway at Winchester shows a thickness 
of fifteen feet in the wall. Ten and twelve 
feet are usual. 

An enemy must reckon with The Bort- 
tullis, that defensive framework of heavy 
timbers, or rarely of iron, hung in a groove 
within the chief gateway of a fortress, 
placed vertically and with a row of iron 
spikes at the bottom. This was let down to 
_ stop passage in case of assault. At War- 
wick Castle the portcullis is lowered every 
night at ten o’clock. This is the gateway 
by which we all enter and exit on visiting 
there and has probably had few exceptions 
to that ceremony since gate and portcullis 
were set up many hundreds of years ago. 
In a very deep gateway there may be a 
second or even a third portcullis. 

Bodiam Castle in Sussex, a magnificent 
fortress, had formerly a series of four port- 
cullises in its deep gateway, the outer one 
only is preserved and in use, lowered at 
night. Notwithstanding its four portcul- 
lises of iron, it is said to have been captured 
by the Parliamentary forces. 

In passing through such a gateway one 
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seems to be entering a tunnel. Many 
castles have more than one such guarded 
gate. 

Bodiam Castle still shows remains of a 
barbican in which was placed the first port- 
cullis. Having passed that we come to a 
drawbridge and a gateway, a majestic struc- 
ture, with the two usual towers having 
numerous oilets for arrows and deep mach- 
icolations whence could be thrown on the 
heads of an attacking force stones or other 
missiles. Within this gateway a huge port- 
cullis still frowns over us as we enter an 
immense vaulted chamber, in the groined 
roof of which are holes through which may 
still be poured boiling lead, oil, pitch or 
water upon the unwelcome visitor. Crom- 
well’s troops under Waller destroyed it in 
1643, but even now it is a splendid ruin, 
an epitome of feudal warfare—history in 
stone. 

Those savage looking spikes that glower 
down from the portcullis of the Bloody 
Gate or the Traitor’s Gate at the Tower 
of London give one an accusing shudder, 
as of one convicted of murder and high 
treason. In some other places these bar- 
riers are still in daily use, principally as a 
matter of tradition, though it is a conveni- 
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ent protection where such treasures of art, 
plate and jewels are stored. For instance, 
Helmingham Hall in Suffolk is entered by 
two bridges, each having its draw in work- 
ing order. Every day the bridges are let 
down and every night drawn up at ten o’- 
clock. After that hour the castle can be 
entered only by a boat across the moat. 

The Keepe. How dark looms the great 
Keepe of Windsor Castle against the sun-set 
sky! The Keepe was the castle originally, a 
place for the Lord of the demesne to hide 
_ away himself and family, as Dr. Johnson 
wrote. In any direction that splendid 
round Tower of Windsor is an effective 
point of view. Now mostly idle, but what 
histories of injustice, hunted innocence, 
treachery of Kings, the loss of life and 
liberty often for no crime, speak from its 
walls, one might say shriek from its walls. 
No wonder that ghosts walk and wail and 
moan. ‘The Keepe was the prison and 
seems to have had almost no windows even 
towards the inside, only loop-holes to see 
out as little as possible and to let in little 
of the blessed sunshine and to give no 
chance for escape. 

There were in some large houses 
better lighted rooms in the Keepe 
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for the use of political prisoners of 
high birth, like inconvenient princesses or 
queens, Lady Jane Gray, Princess Eliza- 
beth or Mary, Queen of Scots for instance. 
This was in very old fortresses where the 
family had only the Keepe to live in. La- 
ter the Keepe was only the prison and other 
apartments were added. ‘These fine large 
additional rooms were sometimes given up 
to prisoners of such eminence as Mary, a 
queen in her own right, where the unwill- 
ing lord of the fortress and his men be- 
came perforce the keepers of royalty and 
had to be on the watch day and night; a 
most unenviable office when my lord must 
please both captive and King. ‘The cap- 
tive might come into his rights by sudden 
change, so be not too severe my Lord Keep- 
er; and meantime not too much liberty or 
luxury allowed the prisoner for fear of 
the wrath of him who is in power. Be- 
sides the keeper was always at financial loss 
from immensely increased expenses never 
fully repaid. Many a noble lord has 
lost his own head in consequence of having 
this office thrust upon him. 

These tragedies of history are built into 
the very walls. Cassilis (pronounced 
Castles) the third oldest house in Scot- 
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land shows many such examples of cruelty 
in its construction. In the old tower there 
is a top room with a trap, an ordinary 
stairway leads to it where undesirable visi- 
tors might be lured, or where State pris- 
Oners or any taken in battle might be en- 
ticed at some entertainment at the castle, 
or forced, then pushed towards a hole in 
the center of the floor, where they fell to 
the donjons several stories below—never 
heard of more, a variant of the oubliette 
of South Continental prisons. 

In this old tower is also a pillar con- 
taining inside it a secret winding stair lead- 
ing to those donjons below where the laird 
could run down and listen to their prayers 
and unavailing cries, or openly taunt and 
jeer at the hopeless fate of his victims, 
thereby much enjoying himself. 

The Bule Tree. Besides this there 
was the whipping post, and the dule-tree 
(from dule, or dolor or deuil) where 
after a victory over his neighbour baron, 
he might have the keen delight of seeing 
his enemy hanged, on this private gallows; 
plenty of such amusement. 

At Cassilis the original dule-tree is still 
living, a very aged sycamore standing near 
the court and in view of some windows 
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from which might be enjoyed the spectacle 
of a rival’s last struggles. The growth 
of its branches is still convenient for such 
office, which however has been neglected 
by recent residents. 

Around this pillar which contains the 
secret stair is another winding stair for 
general use, all this and many handsome 
rooms in the old tower, fine arched apart- 
ments, splendid halls and chambers, much 
rich old oak and tapestries. In the larger 
tower is first a magnificent reception hall or 
drawing room, over that, a church and 
above that, more immense handsome 
rooms, four stories of splendid chambers. 
The walls are fifteen feet thick and in 
places are hollowed into long dark pas- 
sages, most sinister looking caverns some- 
times lighted by occasional loop-holes, 
sometimes not at all. Some of the best 
sleeping rooms are reached by these 
draughty passages where one’s candle 
nearly goes out as one rushes past the 
cofin room and a sort of better class don- 
jon. 

People who take these castles for a sum- 
mer do not leave their comforts or luxuries 
at home. If they do not find electric lights 
there are plenty of candles, and the bed- 
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time procession is very pretty when each 
guest takes a lighted candle and all go 
floating up the stairway in trailing even- 
ing dresses, each with her twinkling light. 

Dwellers at Cassilis tell me that they 
never invite one person to stay alone in 
that part of the house. They invite by 
twos or more. Once they were expecting 
two visitors but heard at the last moment 
that only Lady Eleanor Stayre was coming, 
and not her friend. The matter was care- 
fully considered in family council. Should 
they send one of the maids to sleep in the 
next room, so that Lady Eleanor need not 
be entirely separated from the rest of the 
house with long black corridors and don- 
jons between, and need not feel herself 
alone in the old Tower? But some one 
decided that Eleanor was sensible and 
would not mind it; “‘the simplest way was 
to say nothing.” Lady Eleanor arrived 
late and it was not until bed-time that she 
was shown to her room. 


The gentlemen were in the billiard room 
in the New Tower, so called because that 
part was a few centuries newer than the 
Old Tower, though all of it was several 
centuries old. So with great show of cheer- 
fulness the hostess and two or three girls 
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took candles and went* with her to the 
Old Tower. She had no doubt heard of 
the horrors of the place and as they passed 
along, these caverns and recesses gloomed 
the blacker for their small wavering lights. 
Lady Eleanor said: 

“T like to know my surroundings in a 
new place, what is this room?’ (She 
might have said hole). With forced gaiety 
the hostess answered, 

“Oh, that is where your boxes will be 
put. away tomorrow when they are un- 
packed.” (It was the cofin room). The 
next cavern was one of the donjons and 
she stopped before it and asked, ‘And 
what place is this?” The hostess smiled 
again, ‘““A very nice place to hang extra 
wraps, waterproofs and any surplus; quite 
convenient.” Lady Eleanor was rather 
quiet, but they all went into the large 
handsome room and put candles about with 
much talk and cheeriness, then said “good 
night’’ and closed the door; whereupon one 
imaginative girl went into violent hysterics; 
the whole thing got on her nerves. Lady 
Eleanor opened the door—and understood 
the situation. The hostess says she be- 
haved very well, “Eleanor behaved very 
well indeed”’, meaning perhaps that she did 
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not drop into hysterics herself, nor refuse 
to sleep in the room, nor say that she much 
preferred the stable-yard. The next day 
the friend came and everything went hap- 
pily. 

- Let us not touch upon further horrors, 
but get away out to the gardens and ter- 
races and open spaces within the great 
wall. 

Church and State went together then as 
now, and unless a church is built into the 
castle there may be one hugged up under 
the wall. All these lords and ladies, guests 
and retainers must go to Mass and a 
priest or two must be a part of the house- 
hold. 

At Lincoln Castle—only ruins now—the 
little church is by itself close under the 
wall. In these small outside churches are 
the family tombs with Coat of Arms on 
the walls and effigies in stone of illustrious 
dead. 

As at Lullingstone, the seat of the Hart 
family, the remains of the old castle stand 
deserted and separate from the modern 
manor-house. The little church by itself 
is the Hall of Fame of this family, their 
effigies, tombs and inscriptions covering the 
walls of the double chancel. 
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At Kenilworth I said now and then, ‘“‘Oh, 
this splendid hall with beautiful pointed 
arches must be the church,” then I kept 
discovering that these were banquet halls 
and galleries of divertissement, and I don’t 
know yet where the church was, perhaps 


LULLINGSTONE CASTLE, KENT. 


one of these ruins lying separate and over- 
grown in the desolate spaces about, as a 
guide said to us, ‘“These ruins is not ruined 
be the ’and of time, but be the ’and of 
man.” 

Mortimer’s Tower is a beautiful shard ot 
the Kenilworth ruin, so called from the 
imprisonment there of Lord Mortimer in 
the time of Henry V. It had a double 
gateway and two portcullises. A later gate- 
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house in another part of the grounds still 
shows magnificent proportions, equal in 
size and strength to many a small castle. 

Amy Robsart lies elsewhere, and the 
tombs and splendid monuments of the great 
Earl of Leicister and his later Countess 
are in Beauchamp Chapel at St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, with his son called “the Noble 
Impe.” 

Queen Elizabeth gave to her favourite 
Robert Dudley this splendid fortress to 
which he added and which he embellished. 
He hoped to win her favour and even her 
hand, as we know, by the grandeurs of 
his entertainments and pageants in her 
honor when she made her visits here. But 
the Tudor and Stuart pageants passed and 
Cromwell had the bestowing of royal gifts. 
He gave Kenilworth to some of his officers 
who had battered it down, after the man- 
ner of Cromwell’s men, leaving only the 
ghost of a palace, still an imposing skele- 
ton. His day passed and Charles II came 
again. He bestowed Kenilworth—now 
rather a sorry gift—upon the Earl of 
Rochester by whose descendent, the Earl 
of Clarendon, it is now owned. 

The Beginning. Let us go back to the 
beginning of things in England. The 
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Romans in Italy, and, after their invasions 
of Britain, built houses in some degree of 
comfort and even grandeur, rooms built 
around an inner court where were flowers 
and fountains in place of the palms they 
had left in Italy. The cold and rain of 
Britain suggested an outside corridor or 
shelter from cold winds and fog. Doors 
opening from this long walled passage were 
thus protected from wintry blasts. ‘This 
long corridor came to be called a cloister 
in important or ecclesiastical houses and 
was sometimes carried around the inside 
court, where it became a series of lovely 
arches. I have read that cloisters were thus 
evolved from the cold and wet of Britain, 
but as Italy and Spain are rich in cloisters, 
France and Germany as well, we conclude 
it was a protection convenient anywhere. 
Heating chambers underneath were used 
by the Romans as we find furnace pipes in 
early Italian houses, the Temple of Vesta 
for instance.. In fact heating and bathing 
apparatus seem to have been more common 
among early than late Romans. They used 
the tessellated pavement with attractive de- 
signs or mythological fancies worked out 
in the little square pieces, called from the 
Greek tessara or tessela, four or five sided. 
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Julius Cesar was so fond of this pave- 
ment that he had it made in portable form 
and carried wherever he went, even laid 
down in his camps it is said. Orpheus and 
his lyre was a favourite subject in house 
floors. Vases and vessels of graceful shape 
are still found in Roman remains. 


Wherever they went the Romans built 
wonderful walls, roads, basilicas or halls of 
justice, theatres, towers and keeps that still 
remain. How often in an old Cathedral 
city when looking for something else, we 
come upon a big fragment of wall and im- 
mediately we recognize it as Roman, solid, 
rough, unmistakable. Further on quite 
likely we find an immense, wide tower, 
once the corner of a wall, the Roman Keepe 
as at York, the great Multangular Tower 
near St. Mary’s Abbey, or Casar’s 
Tower at Warwick, the oldest part of the 
castle, but whether projected by Cesar or 
by a later Roman, I think there is doubt. 

These Romans in their invasions of Brit- 
ain did not deserve a quiet life and they 
did not have it. Driving over the strange 
expanse of Salisbury Plain, here and there 
are pointed out Roman Camps. More and 
more they had to build for defence against 
the different foes about them, and they had 
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to go out and make war constantly on these 
barbarians and subdue them to keep their 
hold on the country. 

The Christian religion (if we can call 
it such which was largely pagan) was 
brought by them with its forms and cere- 
monies and was readily adopted by the 
Britons, as they had already been inclined 
that way by a Christian Princess in the 
Sixth Century, who brought with her some 
Frankish priests upon her marriage to 
Ethelbert. 

Oh, what a murderous time it was with 
petty kings ruling in different parts of the 
Island, all fighting each other, all jealous 
of encroaching power and each one deter- 
mined to set up and sustain his own domin- 
ion. 

Fortunately for England in the Tenth 
Century owing to one cause and another 
these small Kingdoms were united under 
one King Edgar; an ancient print shows 
him in a large barge rowed by eight 
vassal kings who had before been fighting 
each other. After this there was less war 
so he was called Edgar the Peaceful, 
though no doubt these smaller lords ground 
their teeth at a peace which meant their 
subjection. 
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The Romans were Invaders but never 
Conquerors, for they had never subdued 
the whole Island to their yoke, and in those 
days the rule of the conqueror was a yoke. 

But now came the Normans, Conquer- 
ors of Britain. After the battle of Hast- 
ings, 1066, William the Norman King of 
England began fortifying himself against 
foes at home and abroad. He seized and 
added to all the Roman Towers and 
Keepes, began the Tower of London and 
many another stronghold and church in dif- 
ferent parts of his new possessions. ‘This 
is how we find sometimes a Saxon founda- 
tion, then the huge Czsar Tower repaired 
and added to by the Norman, three invad- 
ers represented in one building. 

As the centuries rolled on, later royalties 
and their favourites upon whom they were 
sometimes bestowed, added to these grim 
towers more battlemented walls and ar- 
mouries, enlarging them to a vast size and 
complicated arrangement, planned with 
great skill for the military needs of the 
time. As along the Rhine and in the petty 
Kingdoms of Italy, France, Germany and 
Spain so on the heights of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland by slow degrees arose 
those gloomy piles to the extent that in the 
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time of King Stephen, eleven hundred 
castles had been built in England. 

What a picture of feudal warfare and 
tyranny is that succession of castle-crowned 
heights along the Rhine! The strong- 
holds of robber-barons! On almost inac- 
cessible crags built into the mountain rock, 
fortified at every step of the way up, they 
tell a story of attack and defence, of am- 
bition and oppression, and then the horrors 
of the inside, as at Nurnberg for instance 
when one penetrates to the citadel. 

This same story is told in the hoary piles 
at Stirling, at Carnarvon (a perfect ex- 
ample of this age) at Dunvegan, Dumbar- 
ton and at innumerable other romantic and 
majestic strongholds, so built into the nat- 
ural rock as to seem a part of it, to be 
seen in almost any landscape, British or 
Continental, sometimes royal residences, 
sometimes royal prisons. Their towers rise 
everywhere. 
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ROM the time of William the Nor- 

man down past Edward I, II, III on 
to Henry VI and later, castle building was 
going on all over England, Scotland and 
Ireland as well as on the ontinent, also 
those great monastic communities set apart 
and surrounded by walls almost impreg- 
nable and entered by gateways most splen- 
did in their architecture. 

With us of the simple New World a 
gate is for easy entrance. -Not so in that 
long ago of seige and spoil. A gate was 
much more to keep people out, and for 
that reason is sometimes called a Bar, or 
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as you go farther South*a Barriere or a 
Barrio, a name which has no meaning for 
us, as our idea of a gate is to let people 
in. We never call a gate a Bar because in 
America we never tried to bar out anybody 
that wanted to come in. We don’t go back 
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BARRIO DE SAN FRANCISCO, RONDA. 
that far. We have to go to Europe or 
Great Britain to find a time when very few 
were welcome to enter the gate of a city at 
any or all times; when it was such a matter 
of privilege that it has become a ceremon- 
ious compliment. Even in times of peace 

one might entertain a spy unawares. 
Dunvegan Castle on a rock in the Isle of 
Skye, for centuries had but the one forbid- 
ding entrance by the Water-Gate which 
was fortified all the way up. It is the pro- 
perty of McLeod of McLeod the XXIVth 
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Chief of the clan. Dr. Johnson stayed 
here on his Hebrides Journey and slept in 
the Fairy Tower. The room is shown to 
this day. Of Dunvegan Boswell writes: 
“The great size of the castle which is 
partly old and partly new and is built up- 
on a rock close to the sea, while the land 
around it presents nothing but wild, moor- 
ish, hilly and craggy appearance, gave a 
rude magnificence to the scene.’ He tells 
that they entered by a flight of steps hewn 
in the rock, “‘there formerly being no other 
access to the castle but from the sea, so 
that visitors who came by land were under 
the necessity of taking a boat and sailing 
around to the only place where it could 
be approached,” that is by the Water Gate. 

Dr. Johnson and he speak of the stately 
dining room and the magnificence of the 
hospitality. -On their visit other McLeods 
came in, ‘“The laird surrounded by so many 
of his clan was a pleasing sight.” 

The ladies played the spinnet and sang, 
and every evening the pipers played. 

Sir Walter Scott writes thus of Dunve- 
gan: ‘““The whole castle occupies a precip- 
itous mass of rock overhanging the lake, 
divided by two or three islands which form 
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a snug little harbour under the walls,” and 
then describes the entrance to this remark- 
able fortalice as “originally inaccessible, 
with a brook coming down on one side and 
a chasm on the other made it impervious.”’ 


The pleasing and polite sign sometimes 
seen in America on new buildings, KEEP 
OvuT, is warmly hospitable compared to 
the impassible gateway of Dunvegan. 
Such a castle must have a ghost or a fairy 
and Dunvegan has the happier legend. An 
early McLeod married a fairy and she lived 
in the Fairy Tower on the opposite side 
from our sketch which shows the water 
side.* But she tired of McLeod and the 
dreariness of Dunvegan and went back to 
the fairies, leaving a fairy flag, which when 
waved from her tower would bring Mc- 
Leod his wish. It has been twice waved 
and is preserved and shown in the tower, 
a far more attractive relic than glaymores 


and halberds. 

‘This shows how convenient it is to have 
a fairy for a relative, even remote, for 
there is that flag which when waved by 
McLeod will at any time bring him his 
wish. ‘The rock is inhabited since the 
Ninth Century. 


*See Dedication page. 
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Those who live at Dunvegan for a sum- 
mer have to keep it as ‘a show place.” 
That is, the laird insists that visitors be 
allowed to see it. Therefore when boats 
come with tourists who ask to go over the 
house, the residents and their guests scram- 
ble into the library and leave the rest of it 
free to the strangers and their guide, who 
gives information more or less correct, all 
this being amusing to the visitors but not 
so much to the residents in the house who 
grow rather tired of it. 

Dr. Johnson tells of another great house 
on the Isle of Skye where at the table of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald a hogshead of 
claret was drunk every week! 

The plan of the finer gateways is magni- 
ficent. Look at the massive stonework, 
the fine arch for entrance, spacious but 
appearing small at a little distance, dwarfed 
by the grandeur and height of its wall 
above and the lofty towers at each side. 

We build triumphal arches as at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in this form, and occas- 
ionaly a memorial gateway, as at Yale Un- 
iversity; but what do they amount to? 
Even though there are handsome battle- 
mented towers and a high ornamental wall 
above a deep archway, no arrow was ever 
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shot from those loop-holes, (Do we give 
them loop-holes? I forget; if so, they 
are only make believe). No battering rams 
ever banged against their portcullis. (I 
know we don’t give them a portcullis). 
Never a halberd was raised—but there! 

If we are talking about gateways let us 
get back to where they mean something. 
The gates of many a castle are as elabor- 
ate and handsome as even the city gates 
or ‘“‘Bars.”’ However, not many such gates 
are left in comparison to the number of 
ruined castles. Cromwell’s men again, 
more than any other attack, are responsible 
for this sacreligious destruction and it 
makes one execrate his name and his mem- 
ory. 

Let us begin with Monk Bar, York, a 
type of many such an entrance belonging 
to the old city wall once enclosing the 
Minster and buildings about it, the Bis- 
hop’s Palace, the Deanery, the close and 
gardens, in fact the whole ecclesiastical city. 

York is a very old See. Even the 
loop-holes in the towers are shaped like a 
cross. This I think is more often the case 
than not in castle towers as well as in city 
gateways; all over York at all events. 

Within the tower is the postern gate 
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opening to the steep and narrow little dark 
stairway leading to the rooms of the Gate- 
house over the arch, where watch was 
kept and arms were stored, and where the 
portcullis was lowered by its chains and 
pulleys in time of siege. Does it not re- 
mind us of the Cathedral life in ‘Edwin . 
Drood?” The postern door and the pos- 
tern stair leading up to the chorister’s 
rooms in the Gatehouse, all of it so peace- 
ful, in contrast to its earlier war-like oc- 
cupation. The great square tower of the 
Cathedral looms over all, the Dean and the 
Deanery, the choir and the Chorister serve 
their office. It makes one want to go and 
live in Gloucester or Winchester in the 
shadow of a castle or a cathedral. 

In walking on the city wall at York I 
came upon the Gatehouse over Monk Bar. 
All doors being open I was in it before I 
realized it. A few queer little crooked 
rooms there are, quite comfortable, the 
thickness of the wall showing at the small 
windows which look up the length of the 
street. This is towards the Minster; the 
outer face is blank of windows. Finding a 
man seated at his dinner in the main room, 
I retreated and went down the postern 
stair to the street. 
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Monk Bar is a splendid structure, very 
high and with a lightness about the tall 
towers and almost delicate battlements at 
the top. ‘Bootham Bar also at York is 
heavier, the towers wider, finished with 
massive buttresses and ramparts. 

Westgate at Canterbury has enormous 
towers, most forbidding. ‘This too is a 
very ancient See, belonging to the most 
stormy period. Its loop-holes are straight, 
not cross-shaped, and the rampart is heavy. 
In appearance it does not invite to enter, 
even into its gates with thanksgiving or 
into its courts with praise. Canterbury 
wall had formerly six of these tremendous 
gates, not alike, but all for defence. West- 
gate is the only one left. 

Westgate at Warwick has a_ small 
church built over it, a church for a Gate- 
house! One of its most ancient wonders. 
These beautiful relics here are in good pres- 
servation as Warwick fought with the Par- 
liamentary Army, therefore, its walls and 
statues are left entire. 

I speak of statues because we remember 
whole rows of statues on a front or side of 
many a church, where Cromwell’s men 
have knocked off every head of every saint 
or apostle in row after row of statues. 
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On this same walk around the city wall 
at York, I looked over the rampart far 
down into the old moat. It must have 
been dry for centuries and is beautifully 
grass-grown, Time having kindly modified 
the perpendicular of its banks to a soft 
incline. On this green, green slope inside 
the moat were peacefully feeding a large 
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flock of fat sheep attended by a rusty old 
shepherd with his crook and his very busy 
collie dog, such a peaceful picture of con- 
tent in the midst of these hoary and frown- 
ing walls and bastions. i 

A wonderful fortress is Carisbrooke 
Castle on the Isle of Wight. The area 
surrounding it and enclosed by the castle 
wall, is twenty acres. The gateway is 
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strong and effective in appearance, massive 
and handsome from an architectural point 
of view with loop-holes cruxiform. As a 
barrier from the free world outside it has 
closed its portals after many a prisoner, 
the most distinguished being King Charles 
I. He came here as a prisoner of State in 
1647 and became the ‘‘guest’”’ of the Par- 
liament. Treated at first rather as a guest 
than as a prisoner, he was allowed the 
freedom of the charming gardens within 
the walls, amid which the great towers of 
the keepe and ancient walls and battle- 
ments rise in frowning dignity. The lovely 
views he must have enjoyed, except—that 
the gate was closed upon him. 

In matters of attempted escape, it seems 
as if Kings and Princes were always the 
.marplots of their own schemes. Their 
faithful friends risk their lives and for- 
tunes in plots for their rescue. They win 
over the guards outside and the keepers 
within, have everything in readiness for 
the strike for freedom. The hour arrives 
but the King does not. How many such 
instances we recall. Thus with Charles. 
The guards at Carisbrooke were ready to 
know nothing, even to assist. He himself 
had great charm of manner and had made 
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friends of his keepers; his loyal followers 
waited outside, everything was ready — 
but no King appeared. It was necessary 
for him to squeeze himself between the 
bars of a narrow window. He tried it but 
it was not easy and he gave it up. This 
window is in ruins, but one would think 
that what had appeared possible would 
have been accomplished by a slender man 
such as Charles was, when given his choice 
of getting through it, or the threatening 
chance of the future. 

The trouble with the Stuarts and per- 
haps with most such kings is, they do not 
realize their danger. Surrounded by flat- 
tery they refuse to believe themselves in 
the wrong. “The King can do no wrong”’ 
is their sure creed, and how can their sub- 
jects really mean their defeat? Their 
august person does not like being pressed 
through a hole in the wall. It seems un- 
dignified for the Lord’s anointed, and un- 
necessary, therefore why worry about it? 
What might have been a successful escape 
was a failure. Charles crawled back into 
his tower, smoothed his -feathers, and 
laughed it off as a foolish plan. 

One story is that Charles on looking 
down when partly through the window, 
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saw armed men below and distrusted them. 
At all events he backed into the room and 
left his friends in the lurch. Immediately 
as it became known he found himself. really 
a prisoner. The guard was strengthened. 
No more free life in the open. His walks 
were restricted and continually watched, 
and his ‘“‘Life in a Castle’ became a very 
different affair, more like a premonition of 
the end. 

Not much of a joke for his friends either. 
As the story of the attempt became known, 
they must have met the usual fate of loyal: 
servitors of a lost cause. The cause of the 
Stuarts was lost the minute any of them 
were born, because they hadn’t any good 
sense. ‘They had no real affection for their 
subjects, no care for their good although 
they inspired great affection, no conscience 
toward their country. They were most 
successful poseurs, for people believed in 
them. After Charles’ death his two chil- 
dren, Princess Elizabeth and the little 
Duke of Gloucester were imprisoned here 
for some years and here the sad and beauti- 
ful young princess died. 

On the South shore where the Normans 
landed their building began at once. Pey- 
ensey Castle — most ruinous, is very pic- 
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turesque, an important fortress for cen- 
turies. The Romans also had built here 
and left walls and foundations to which 
the Normans added. It is near Hastings 
and the hill Senlac where the great battle 
was fought. William’s brother built this 
battered old ruin which has had its share 
of siege and stress and now subsists in a 
quiet old age. Its gateway is only for 
peaceful entrance, not even a fee being 
asked. Romans and Normans both landed 
about Pevensey and this south coast seems 
to be one line of specimens of their won- 
derful work. 

Battle Abbey, for instance, on the site 
of the Battle of Hastings has a magnifi- 
cent gateway in just the style we are talk- 
ing about, tall, twin towers, very imposing, 
high ornamental wall over the arch. This 
Abbey was begun, it is said, in fulfillment 
of a vow made by William before this mo- 
mentous struggle for the conquest of Eng- 
land. If God gave him the victory he 
would build to the glory of God. It has 
the varied history of beginning as a mon- 
astery and becoming the residence of royal 
favourites; now partly ruins but not too 
much to show its massive buttresses, towers, 


battlements and gateway. 
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I have seen gateways built like a square 
tower with a turret-like finish on each cor- 
ner forty or fifty feet square and many 
times as high as the arch underneath, with 
the castle built each way from this tower. 
Such is the Bar at Knole House, the seat of 
Sackville West. ‘This house contains more 
than three hundred and fifty rooms. We 
find this immense square tower Gateway 
also at Ightham Mote. ‘To enter it we 
cross the moat on a stone bridge leading 
directly into this tower gateway, the house 
very quaint, extending on two sides from 
the central tower and at right angles to the 
bridge. 

I had always heard of Temple Bar in 
London, but how was I to know from my 
New World experi- 
ence that Bar meant a 
city gate and was 
sometimes called Bow? 
I knew that Temple 
Bar was a certain lo- 
wigs cality in London and 

“Sp I knew something 
about the Temple and 
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who go are tolerated around the edges 
but not welcomed, a thin fringe of 
colour on the border of prevailing black 
coats. 

Also in my memory I found those terri- 
ble legends of the heads and mangled limbs 
of traitors having been hung on the great 
spikes set in the top of the Bar, after 
their execution elsewhere, and I remem- 
ber that Coronation and Jubilee proces- 
sions are halted there. 

After my first visit to London, by some 
research, I got more of the history of 
Temple Bar and understood its meaning. 
Reading on this hideous subject I find that 
people were not entirely callous at the 
constant taking of life. I am glad to find 
that at these ghastly sights women some- 
times fainted and even men shrieked. 

And as to Coronation processions and 
Queen’s Jubilee parades, it is rather amus- 
ing to find that the Lord Mayor is King 
of London, and no other king, not even 
of England has precedence there, or even 
the right to enter his domain, the area 
of the old walled city, without his per- 
mission and welcome. 

Once in a great while this authority of 
his is in evidence and it must make him 
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feel very high and mighty to halt the King 
of England at Temple Bar or Bishop’s 
Gate until he graciously presents His 
Majesty with the keys and the freedom 
of the city. 

All outside these old city walls and 
gates—now an imaginary barrier—is the 
town of London. 

It is there that Parliament sits, where 
the King enters with no let or hindrance, 
where he lives at Buckingham Palace, 
where at Westminster Abbey coronations 
and other great events take place. The 
palaces, parks, clubs and all the West End 
fashion are there, so that the sovereign has 
no need to enter the Lord Mayor’s realm 
except very rarely. Their Majesties do 
not like it at all when the need arises. Not 
being used to playing second fiddle, it is 
decidedly irksome and Queen Victoria 
never passed the barrier except on two or 
three compulsory occasions. 

This Temple Bar is only a tradition of 
an old city gate, a locality in the busy part 
of London. 

Of course it had to be taken down, 
but not so long ago, and its place is marked 
by a pillar that takes up less room in the 
crowded Strand and Fleet Street. 
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Almost any old city or fortress has its 
majestic entrance, or the ruins of it, the 
general plan and purpose of which we have 
only touched upon. I know people who 
never see these Gateways, they are so in- 
tent upon looking up what is beyond. Thus 
they miss a most beautiful architectural 
object, and the key to the whole feudal 
situation. 


RUINED CLOISTER, CANTERBURY. 


Che Cloister. In walking along clois- 


ters in Italian monasteries I saw occasion- 
ally a door that must open into somewhere 
and I always wondered what was behind 
those doors, where and what they led to. 
The vine-clad arches themselves and the 
cloister garth giving views of tower and 
spire round about, were the object of our 
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visit, but the mysterious doors in the wall, 
whither did they lead? 

One day a young girl, from the country 
I thought, stood at one of these doors. 
She had rung and just before I came up, 
the door was opened by a young priest in 
the long, plain, black house-robe, usual 
with them. When I have seen a young 
priest open a door of the Church house 
next to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York, I never felt the slightest curiosity 
about it. There was no long, roofed-over 
and beautifully arched cloister to make it 
interesting. It was just a house where 
priests lived. 

Well, that is all this is within the cloister. 
Coming in front of this interesting door I 
glanced in, slowly passing, and there was 
an ordinary hall-way like any house. From 
what the priest and the girl said, (I caught 
a few Italian words), I thought she was 
his sister come from the country, and stop- 
ping a moment to see him at the door. 
handed him a small package and he asked 
about his mother. They gave each other 
a slow, wistful smile and seemed very far 
away from one another, yet with a note of 
affection in their gentle voices. She did 
not go in; she could not I suppose, but 
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talked with him a few minutes. I could 
not help looking back now and again, until 
I saw her walk slowly away, also looking 
back at the door. 

Later on in London I was attending 
Vespers at Westminster Abbey with a 
friend whose brother was one of the 
Canons. 

We had come along the cloister, and 
I looked up at the exquisite arched and 
groined ceiling where the carving on the 
stone is crumbling somewhat, just to soften 
the outline; we entered the wonderful fane 
by a side door, were shown by a verger 
whom she knew, into one of the “high 
seats of the synagogue” which, like the 
Pharisees of old, I love, a Canon’s pew in 
the choir. After service she said, ‘‘Shall we 
go into R’s before we go home? We have 
time.” We went out by the same quiet 
entrance,—not with the crowd of tourists 
who throng the nave and aisles—and along 
the still cloister. We stopped before an 
unpretentious door, one of those interest- 
ing cloister doors, where she rang. We 
were let into a handsome London house and 
shown upstairs to the drawing-room as 
usual with a passing glimpse of a large 
and pleasant dining room. The house- 
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keeper met us at the upper hall and said 
she was sorry the Canon was not at home. 
My hostess said, 

“Oh yes, but we will look about.” 

The drawing-room was very agreeable 
and inviting; wide windows looked out 
upon the Dean’s garden where was the 
usual luxuriant growth of flowers and 
vines. ‘The mantel was a curiosity in its 
furnishing. It supported three particularly 
fine clocks, all presented by royalty, for the 
Canon is a royal favourite. In the center 
was one with statuettes, all in French gilt 
inscribed from Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria. It was covered with a high oval 
glass case. On one end of the mantel was 
a most unusual clock, in the shape of a 
globe, which very slowly moved on its 
axis. [he machinery was inside and the 
figures showing the hour were on a belt 
like the equator, with the right time always 
to the front. This was inscribed from their 
Majesties, the King and Queen of Den- 
mark, father and mother to Alexandra,then 
Princess of Wales. Another fine clock on 
the other end of the mantel was inscribed 
from Their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. This was Albert 
Edward and Alexandra, not long after- 
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wards King and Queen. Was not that a 
mantel ? 

These being all gifts from royalty, none 
of them could be put into a second-rate 
room, so they were all going and merrily 
striking together to pay due respect to the 
royal donors. Every picture on the wall, 
every handsome article in the room, except 
tables and chairs, was a gift from some 
royalty with engraved inscription from that 
particular Majesty or Highness; therefore 
they did not always harmonize any better 
than the three clocks, but none could be 
banished from the state apartment. There 
were standing screens large and high, cov- 
ered with photographs of members of the 
Royal Family, several of Queen Victoria, 
her children and grand-children, some of 
the royal cousins of Denmark and else- 
where, probably of Russia and Germany, 
all inscribed and dated in the autograph of 
the royal givers. It appeared that when- 
ever they had a new photograph they often 
bestowed it here, some in uniform or in 
grande toilette, some in morning dress. 

No photographs of the Canon’s own 
family could be seen anywhere, all banished 
to his room probably, to give place to 
queens and princes. The house has win- 
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dows all about looking out on charming 
_gardens, fourteen sleeping rooms, and a 
room formerly the study of Canon Kings- 
ley, where a memorial window to him has 
been placed by the present resident.* My 
friend spoke of the unusual experiences of 
going to a dinner party at the Canon’s to 
pass along thse dim cloister, lighted then 
only by an occasional oil lantern. It seemed 
like going to church and one felt worldly 
and frivolous in evening dress, but having 
,penetrated, there is no ‘“‘cloistered cell” 
about it. 


There are six Canons at Westminster, 
each one being two months of the year in 
residence at the Abbey, each one in a sim- 
ilar handsome house in the cloister. Be- 
sides this I had tea at the Canon’s house in 
St. John’s Wood where he is rector of a 
church and where he lives part of the year. 
Here also the drawing room was filled with 
screens of photographs of royalties signed 
by them and all the pictures on the wall 
were inscribed from Queen Victoria, most 
lovely water colors. They were views of 
Windsor Castle from different points, some 
showing the great Keepe, others a turret or 


*Rev. Dr. Robinson Duckworth, sub-Dean of 
Westminster Abbey, recently deceased. 
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a gateway, the terraces and the beautiful 
country about with misty English atmos- 
phere. 

Also at Westminster we had tea at the 
house of a Minor Canon whose house is 
in a block in the Close, much like the 
better New York block house. In the 


RUINED MONASTERY, CANTERBURY, 
WHERE THE COWLED MONK WALKS NO MORE. 


thane 


a level with the front door and we always 
go upstairs to the drawing room. No mys- 
terious cloister at the Minor Canon’s. 
After this our short walk home lay 
through St. James Park with Parliament 
House Tower and the Westminster group 
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in the misty twilight on one side, and on 
the other old Whitehall Palace. 

Any other cloisters where I have been 
admitted are abandoned monasteries like 
San Marco in Florence showing bare rooms 
called cells, or perhaps a pretence of a mon- 
astery now used as an hospice. ‘There is 
no mystery about these and the public can 
see it all. But I know now what is behind 
those unassuming doors in the long arched 
passage in English Cathedrals and Abbeys 
where the cowled monk walks no more. 
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HE lords of Castle Sinclair were, ages 
ago, the earls of Orkney, and the wild 
North Sea dashed about their strong tower 
making the water-gate a difficult approach 
even for expected friends, and almost im- 
possible to enemies. The Keepe guarded 
the access both by land and water, and at 
the back is seen an ecclesiastical doorway 
showing the church. The music of the 
waves and the cries of the storm petrel 
alone broke the outer stillness of these far 
regions. 

To show the absolute power of the lord 
of the demesne over his followers, I will 
condense a scene from Boswell’s account 
of Dr. Johnson and himself in the Heb- 
rides. These two men were visiting various 
noblemen in the Western Isles and on the 
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West Coast of Scotland. On the wonderful 
Isle of Iona they were at the house of Sir 
Allen Maclean, chief of one branch of the 
clan Maclean. They were out exploring the 
Island when they met a man named Mc- 
Ginnis who on his mother’s side belonged 
to the clan of McLean. Sir Allen had 
sent to this man to bring him a lot of rum 
which had not come. ‘The order had not 
reached him but at sight of him the chief 
was very angry and called out, 

“You rascal, don’t you know that I can 
hang you if I please?” 

Boswell asked: 

“How so?’’, expecting to hear of some 
terrible crime. The Knight answered: 

“Why, are they not all my people?” 

Remembering the power of feudal auth- 
ority Boswell answered: ‘‘Very true.” Sir 
Allen went on: 

‘Refuse to send rum to me, you rascal! 
Don’t you know that if I order you to 
go out and cut a man’s throat you are to do 
ey 

The poor fellow replied: 

“Yes, an’t please your honor, and my 
own too, and hang myself too.” 

He afterwards told Boswell that he had 
not refused to send the rum, saying: ‘Had 
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he sent his dog for the rum I would have 
given it. I would cut my bones for him.” 

Boswell remarks on such attachment to 
the Chief who had not been on the Island 
for fourteen years. This was as late as 
1773, and gives a slight idea of the abso- 
lute dominion and power of the chief; no 
act of his ever questioned. 

When I was on the Island of Iona, the 
place where St. Colomba and his monks 
and nuns came to start the Christian re- 
ligion for the benefit of that wild region 
of stormy seas, one Chief of the clan 
Maclean was pointed out to me with his 
two daughters, a tall lank Scotchman and 
two tall lank daughters. The lady, a Mac- 
lean herself, who pointed him out, said 
with great pride and admiration: 

‘‘He is cousin to the great Maclean who 
was a friend to Queen Victoria and used 
to visit Her Majesty at Balmoral.” 

Also at Iona I saw an old Highlander 
who had evidently always worn the philli- 
beg and spleuchan. His legs had always 
been bare and the knees looked as hard and 
rugged and dented as the rocks of the shore, 
scarred, lumpy and weatherbeaten, as if he 
had: always been deer-stalking and lying 
about all day under wet and _ scratchy 
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bushes. His face was red with whisky and 
exposure, but his knees were fascinating, 
tough as the Crag of Dumbarton. 

As we have seen, all these early rivals 
were united under King Edgar the Peace- 
ful, but we can also see how powerful each 
Duke or Chief or Laird still was in his 
own domain and what rivalries and feuds 
still flourished. 

In these quiet days it is impossible to 
imagine the lust for treasure, for spoil, the 
greed for power, the fierce jealousy of one 
great chief toward another, to whom For- 
tune in love or war might be showing a 
smiling face. Murders, nightraids, open 
cruelty, secret treachery were occurences of 
every day and what must be guarded 
against by every householder, small or 
great. The clergy had to live in castles 
when not in monasteries and put on helmet 
and mail, and wield sword and hack-butt 
with the laymen. 

It is interesting to see how some of 
these ancient castles have passed to one 
great family after another, having in their 
time many masters. 

How was it that even sovereigns like 
Edward III, Henry VIII and Mary, Eli- 


zabeth, any of them, always were in posses- 
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sion of these splendid estates, these majes- 
tic castles to bestow upon their favourites? 
Alack! the history of many a magnificent 
fortress would show how the favourite of 
today is the traitor of tomorrow. Those 
near the throne had a hard time to keep 
their footing. Plots and counter plots by 
enemies who had for the moment the ear 
of the King, pressed them close and often 
drove them to the Tower as traitors with- 
out a chance for defence. Prisoners in the 
Tower of London were more often inno- 
cent than guilty of the crimes imputed to 
them. Ambition was their chiefest sin, not 
often to supplant the King but to sit be- 
side him, nearest him in council. 

To appear at Court as a favourite was 
the greatest honour and joy of the Lord of 
the Castle. Look at the trail of sacrifices 
following the houses of Stuart and Tudor 
or any other royal house. 

The least suspicion thrown by an enemy 

upon the reputation of a faithful coun- 
sellor and servitor of many years and—off 
he goes to the Tower. “Off with his head,” 
his houses and lands all confiscate to the 
Crown, wife and children deprived of all 
inheritance save the attaint of traitor. 

One is tempted to think that sometimes 
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the possession of these lands and houses 
is his only crime. And now, here is an- 
other favourite upon whom to bestow the 
fair demesne of Kenilworth, of Wark- 
worth, of Arundel, of Winchester, of Hed- 
ingham, of Bodiam or Strathbogie, and a 
-new Lord of the Castle reigns there and 
the fealty of the vassals is his, sometimes 
half hearted within, but with great show 
of loyalty without. 

In the guard-room is constant polishing 
of arms and armour, setting of hack-butts 
and glaymores, that they may not fail at 
the trial; oiling of swords of all lengths 
that they may not stick in the sheath, oiling 
of armour joints that they hinder not more 
than necessary the action of man or horse. 

The third oldest house in Scotland is 
Cassilis (pronounced Castles) named from 
the title of the eldest son of the Marquis 
of Ailsa, of the family of Kennedy. There- 
fore all Scotch Kennedys owe allegiance. 

In “The Gray Man” Crockett gives a 
bit of dialogue which shows this feudal 
spirit. John Kennedy and his young son 
Launcelot were watching the burning of an 
enemy’s castle with all its wealth of plen- 
ishing and gear. 

“Tt seemed a most pitiful sight to me,”’ 
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(said the boy that was but a young lad) 
“to watch the noble house, its leaping 
flames making a crimson flicker all about, 
and to hearken to the crackling of the tim- 
bers as they burned. I said as much to 
my father.” Leon 

“It’s an enemy’s house’ he said very 
hastily, “‘come thy ways, lad.” 

“But what harm have the Bargany folk 
done to us?’ I asked, ‘that we should strive 
with them, burn their castle, kill men, harry 
mow and manger, and I never be able to 
make out what it was all for?” 

‘Hold your breath Launce Kennedy’ said 
my father, ‘or right speedily you'll find 
out for what. Is it not enough that you 
are born to love Cassilis and to hate Bar- 
gany?” ; 

“Tt was not the civil answer I got,” he 
goes on, as they stood in the flare of the 
sharp light and the heat of the burning. 

From Castle Rosstyne we will watch a 
hunting party start for the woods in the 
belief that the times are fairly quiet. Out 
over the drawbridge rides the Earl, his 
noble guests and his esquirés clattering as 
they pass in proud array, some knight of 
the bower looking back to wave a favour 
toward certain loop-holes where he knows 
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bright eyes are watching the departure, and 
whence is returned in response a like token. 
The drawbridge grinds up to close the en- 
trance until their return. The hounds are 
sent on ahead, the game keepers scatter and 
beat the woods, the lordly company ride 
more softly deploying here and there to 
follow the wood-paths and are lost to view 
in the forest. 

Not so quiet and not so hidden however, 
but that they are discovered by spies of the 
neighbour laird and rival, who run in swift 
report that ‘my Lord Rosstyne is forth 
to the hunt.” Up springs the Glengarry 
chief and assembles his followers. 

““Rosstyne is open to us!” is the cry. 

Avoiding the forest where the hunt is on, 
the rival knights and esquires make a de- 
tour by the river Dee and approach the 
castle by an unexpected route. From the 
watch tower of Rosstyne rings out the 
warder’s alarum. 

‘‘Rosstyne to the bridge!” 

Afar is seen the long line of horsemen, 
scarcely more than a faint dust cloud at 
first. Bugles sound, women run to the tur- 
rets and through the loop-holes they see 
the advance of their enemy. 

Quickly on the landward side are sent 
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out messengers to warn the hunters of ter- 
rors at home. These are soon lost in the 
forests and not seen by the Glengarry men 
just then riding in a hollow between the 
hills. The women scurry down again to 
huddle together in the stately church which 
is built into the great tower. They gather 
near the altar, and some throw themselves 
at the feet of Our Lady of Sorrows, to 
moan for their knights and gentlemen out- 
side, and also for their own possible fate. 
They must leave the turrets with their nar- 
row slits, to the men who crowd the steep 
stairs to arm every opening toward the 
bridge. And for long, afar in the dim 
church, they can know little of the approach 
or the preparations for defence. They 
only know what it always is. 

“But oh! if my Lord Rosstyne were only 
here to take command and to hearten the 
men!” 

The dust-cloud comes nearer, spears 
catch the light, armour glistens in an oc- 
casional sun-ray from the dull sky. 

‘Tis the Garrys with their butcher’s 
colours” is the cry, as a red pennant gleams 
a moment above the cavalcade. 

‘°Tis Glengarry himself” calls the sentry, 

and the maidens on the edge of the stair- 
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way echo it adding, “And our deadliest 
foe.” It is but a quick ride for the on- 
coming host to reach the moat and call to 
let down the bridge, “For my Lord Glen- 
garry will enter by force if not by good 
will.” 

Taunts and boastings are flung back and 
forth, at first with the pretense that Lord | 
Rosstyne is within and in command. Loud 
laughter outside greets this feint at security, 
and further taunts that with Rosstyne and 
his merry men away at the hunt, with but 
a few women and serving louts at home, it 
will be short work for the castle unless 
entrance be peacefully granted. 

“Peacefully granted!’ cries my Lady 
Rosstyne, “If I and my women were alone 
in the castle, entrance would never be gran- 
ted to my Lord Glengarry. Tell him so 
herald, on the walls.” 

And up goes my lady, some women fol- 
lowing to hearten them at the outlook. 

“Think ye your master would give peace- 
ful entrance to his enemy? No more do 
I! Let them make the attack! No shoot- 
ing first. Wait for them but to begin, and 
then—have at them my men! Keep them 
talking, Threats break no doors. ‘Tell 
them ye will ask within, when they make 
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demand. But when ye make answer, 
speak as the earl speaks. When ye strike, 
strike as strikes the earl your master. So 
shall we win as the earl wins. But parley 
—parley now, as long as ye may.” 

Then began the thunder of rams at the 
gate, for my lords outside knew there was 
no time to lose; the hunt might not last 
all day. Shooting there was from within 
and the men before the gate were falling. 
When lo! from the watch came down the 
word quietly, 

“Hold men! Shoot carefully, my lord 
returns.” 

And the listening women floated about 
like wraiths from one coigne of vantage to 
another, repeating 

“Keep it men! Ware well, guard your 
shots, my lord returns.” 

Din of hammer and bang of hackbutt at 
the gate roared through the castle and 
penetrated to the Church, while up the 
towers the good word and the good ale 
were passed along to the sharp shooters on 
guard. Shots were careful and sure. Man 
after man fell at critical points of attack. 
Down the road that the besiegers could 
not see rode a swift but silent company, 
the clattering of hoofs being their only 
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sound and these are lost in the bruit of 
attack. 

But the sentries overlooking all, fly in 
with the word: ‘‘Rosstyne is here!” 

And at the moment around a sudden 
bend gallops the hunting party, with the 
earl leading and the pennant of blue and 
gold floating over all. Now indeed are 
fresh taunts from the newcomers. 

“So my gallent Lord of Glengarry 
thought to besiege a few women and home 
guards in token of his bravery, while the 
earl and his knights are away, and is the 
castle taken? And are the women his 
prey?” seeking well that the outer port still 
held, and the dead and wounded were be- 
ing carried from before it. 

Stops the battering then and Glengarry 
turns about with all his force to meet the 
return. 

It is hand to hand now. Spears thrust 
and swords clash, men drop by dozens until 
almost nightfall. The advantage for a 
while seems to be with the Glengarry clan, 
as they are more numerous and in armour, 
while the Ross men wear only light armour 
under leathern hunting gear; for who dare 
go even to the hunt without light coat 
of mail? The battle wages, the Garry 
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men between two fires, sharp shooters with- 
in and swashbucklers without. Threats, 
boastings, curses fill the air, but suffering 
under the double attack, gradually Glen- 
garry withdraws his men toward a copse 
beyond the moat. In cover of its shade 
they silently lead a slow retreat to lure 
the Ross men to follow and give fight in 
the open, beyond reach of the loopholes. 
Shouts of victory go up from both sides, 
and had Glengarry known the true result, 
a little delay had given him good show 
of victory. 

For Lord  Rosstyne was mortally 
wounded. He held up until his enemy re- 
treated without this knowledge, then fell 
in a heap on his saddle. 

His equerries who had seen all, now 
rushed to him and upheld him each side 
on his horse which was quickly led by 
others over the lowered bridge into the 
court. The glory of victory was thus 
obscured and also the chance of following 
up the retreat. 

“Fad it not been for this, the Glengarry 
would not so easily get free of yon copse” » 
was the frequent exclamation under bated 
breath as all followed the great black 

hunter with his helpless rider into the 
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court. The women, quickly aware of all 
that swayed the tide of battle to and fro 
and of its crowning disaster, flit down to 
the court with cushions, blankets, band- 
ages and lint, ointment and potions. The 
big earl is laid like any poor soldier, on 
the ground of the court, softened by 
cushions and blankets; his lady Countess 
and young daughters bend over him while 
the chirurgeon does his best for the 
wounds. 

One glow of pride lightens the earl’s 
face as he turns to his countess. 

“So my brave Kate, earl’s daughter and 
earl’s wife, you kept the hounds at bay, 
you, a dainty woman kept Glengarry’s 
men right busy. Glory enough for the blue 
and gold.” 

And young John Ross eldest son of 
Rosstyne, became the new earl and re- 
ceived the homage of the clan. 


O 


English castles would have for retainers 
only English of the same clan, and so 
in all countries. And when they went 
forth to war, it was fully convinced that 
their liege had some honour or something 
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else to defend, and the fighting was fierce 
and to the death. 

As to fighting among students and 
young men in towns, let us look at this 
picture of Oxford where students of all 
orders and from all parts, had a settle- 
ment as early as the ninth century. There 
being no united kingdom except in name, 
they were members of different kingdoms, 
with small jealousies and great quarrels 
of long and bitter history. Irish could not 
meet Welch or Scotch in the street or field 
without a fight, often bloodshed. The 
same of the English or any other country- 
men. Whoever was first on the ground 
disputed the right of the other to pass 
him on the street, to enter first a door or 
even a field. Oxford being virtually with- 
out any rules or rulers, these students from 
everywhere fought students from anywhere 
else. No pretext was necessary. It was 
just their way to spend their evenings, 
though the frequent pretext was the right 
to the wall. Oxford, Edinboro, all those 
old towns had very narrow sidewalks or 
none, so the protected place to walk was 
next the wall, and the aim of all students 
was to press the other man into the street, 
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and if he got him run ovér in the narrow 
road, so much the better. 

In all old chonicles the night brawl is a 
constant theme. There was little light or 
fire at home. Even in this country we have 
stories of the few devoted ones who studied 
at night by the light of a full moon or 
a hearth fire, or by great luck, a blazing 
pine knot. With so little comfort in their 
lodgings the one resource seems to have 
been to roam the streets, to run races for 
exercise or warmth and to fight anyone 
they happened to run into. 

Much of this went on in courts and 
stable-vards of castles, not because they 
were from different clans, but there was 
much superfluous energy and fists were 
seldom idle. Even the knightly tourna- 
ments and jousts were an excuse for blood- 
shed; to unhorse the other knight or to 
wound him until he had to give up, was 
keen delight to the victor. Fair ladies 
spurred it on, each wearing the colours of 
her champion until he might be worsted 
in the fray, when these colours would be 
thrown into the mud as the brave knight 
himself might have been. 

This little skip of imagination that we 
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have just taken into neighbourly fights of 
rival lords is mild in comparison to the 
feats which really formed their almost 
daily life. The great Percy family of 
Northumberland, for instance, had a fight- 
ing record for centuries that would dye 
the Solway red. Four successive great 
earls were slain in battle. For their ser- 
vices to England in keeping back the 
Scottish Barons on the border, they were 
rewarded by various Kings, with various 


ALNWICK CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


titles, and given various castles. The 
splendid stronghold of Alnwick* was 
theirs, and Warkworth** another magni- 
ficent fortress, belonged to them. 
Warkworth had a varied history. King 


*Pronounced Anneck. 
**Pronounced Wark’orth. 
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John held it at one time against the north- 
ern barons who were forcing him to sign 
the Magna Charta. Later King Edward 
III. bestowed it on the Percy of that day, 
and the title Earl of Northumberland was 
conferred by King Richard II. It is by 
this title that Shakspeare brings him into 
the play “Henry IV.” and his famous son, 
Percy Hotspur. He lays a scene at Wark- 
worth calling it “that worm-eaten hold ot 
ragged stone,” and it looks the part. It 
has been a ruined castle since nobody knows 
when, that is to say nobody knows when 
or by whom it was begun, or when or 
by whom it was last inhabited. It is now 
only visited as a romantic and historic spot, 
at times the abode of Kings and at times 
the home of the great Percys. For a time 
it was the property of the Crown, and 
John of Lancaster, son of Henry IV., lived 
there. Again it was restored to the Percys 
until it became ruinous and abandoned. 
The first Earl of Northumberland as 
Lord of the castles of Aldnick and Wark- 
worth, fought constantly on the Borders 
keeping back the Scottish Barons, ravaged 
the lands of the Earl of Dunbar and won 
Berwick. He fought in the French wars 
of Edward III., fought the Scottish army 
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in the interest of Richard II, and later 
went over to Henry of Lancaster, who 
became Henry IV, thus serving three 
Kings. 

In the time of Henry VIII the sixth 
earl had the misfortune to fall in love 
with Anne Boleyn. Of course he had to 
give her up to the royal lover, who made 
him marry elsewhere against his wishes. 
He sold away many of his lands and died 
childless. The title passed away, but was 
restored by Queen Elizabeth to a later 
Percy. 

There is in the grounds of Warkworth 
a picturesque little chapel and a ruined 
Hermitage with plenty of legends. The 
sins of their lives overwhelmed these old 
lords sometimes towards the end of an 
active career, and like the nobles of France 
and more so of Italy, they sought retreat 
in a monastery. Occasionally they built 
such a retreat for themselves, a few cells 
with a very thick wall (they didn’t know 
how to build any but a thick wall), where 
they would retire from the world for a 
short time, or to finish their lives in medi- 
tation and penance. 

The ruins of such an Hermitage is in 
a tree-shadowed spot near Warkworth and 
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one legend tells of the Hermit sheltering 
a man and a maid one stormy night and 
marrying them before morning. 

Occasionally out of this wreck of life 
and reek of blood, there developed a gentle 
knight, one who fought only when duty 
called, who at other times sought the gen- 
eral good in gentle ways. 

In romances and even in real life, we 
hear—rarely—of such a true knight er- 
rant, brave in battle and tourney, but mer- 
ciful in victory, to whom the arts of peace 
appealed equally with the cruel art of war. 

This was the true chivalry of the day 
when knighthood was in flower. 
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IV. 
The Lady of the Castle. 


J N the earliest times which leave us any 

record of ladies of high degree, women 
had been content to reign as the useful 
member of the family. The German haus- 
frau is the modern type of the ancient 
Greek and Roman home-body, like the 
good little brown bird who minds the nest 
while her gay mate flaunts his feathers 
abroad. 

The Scriptures in Proverbs give a good 
idea of what was the requirement of a 
grande-dame in still earlier Hebrew days 
and it is not--a bad ‘example. ‘She 
seeketh wool and flax and worketh will- 
ingly with her hands . . . she giveth meat 
to her household and a portion to her 
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maids. She layeth her hands to the spindle 
and her hands hold the distaff.” 

Here she is as Lady Bountiful: “She 
stretcheth out her hands to the poor; yea 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
. . . All her household are clothed with 
scarlet. She maketh herself coverings of 
tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple.” 

This is the ideal woman, she dresses 
magnificently, keeps her servants and even 
her husband in good order. He is re- 
spected and “known in the gates when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land.’ She 
manages her property, too. ‘She consid- 
ereth a field and buyeth it.” She wouldn’t 
buy even a corner lot in Jerusalem until she 
had looked it over. That is one reason 
she can dress so well. 

The Greek and Roman Matron was the 
goddess of home and fireside, shining only 
in that capacity and expected to acquiesce 
in my lord’s pursuit of pleasure away from 
home. Never were women of sincerity con- 
tent with that arrangement, and the wo- 
man of Poverbs would not have stood it 
for a minute. 

The Roman matron decided to meet her 
rivals in her husband’s attentions on their 
own ground, to cultivate beauty, charm, 
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social freedom and the art of pleasing, and 
let the merely useful woman drop into the 
background. 

Accordingly the wife of a wealthy 
Roman assumed a place of equality by his 
side, conversed gaily about his new pictures 
and horses, entertained artists and even 
learned men, and became a rival worth 
counting on to the outside woman who 
aspired to share or win away her husband’s 
attentions. 

She perceived that these pleasures were 
for her as well as for him, this broader 
social life. Like his portait done in 
marble, she became a luxury. More and 
more she relegated to others, the work, 
even the responsibilities of the household. 
She dressed for others besides her lord 
and began to look upon herself as the liv- 
ing, ornamental proof of the man’s rank 
and wealth. 

Moreover men have easily taken this 
view. It is only a man entirely occupied 
with outside pleasures and totally indiffer- 
ent at home who is not visibly proud to 
see his wife show the handsome dress and 
jewels that he has been able to give her, 
to see her appear clever and entertaining 
as if her elegant leisure could not be better 
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filled than by qualifying to give pleasure 
to herself and others, in short, to justify 
his choice. 

Out of her once obscure station she has 
risen to this exceptional position, not by 
work, but by ceasing to work, and men 
came to find it more desirable to have an 
ornamental than a working wife.* 

Mrs. Putnam, from whom [I have 
echoed some of these reflections, calls this 
a snobbish desire to show how he can 
afford the waste of such a life. I should 
say it is proper pride, and the same pleas- 
ure one feels in a horse for his fine action, 
rather than his ability to plod steadily 
along with the plow, or, in a beautifully 
chased sword-hilt when a plain one does 
the work as well, or even in a flower garden, 
which is not, after all, as useful as a vege- 
table patch. 

Is all that snobbish? Is even the par- 
ade of the love of beauty for itself, snob- 
bish? I don’t think so and I’d hate to 
have men think so. é 

At all events the lady of leisure has 
overshadowed the woman of work in 
history, that is to say, her improved leisure 


*The Lady. Emily J. Putnam. 
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has given her time for better than menial 
work, 

Mrs. Putnam found it difficult to define 
the lady, and it is so. She is the rose 
among women, but she cannot be merely 
a thing of beauty, culture or even sweet- 
ness. There is a vulgar prettiness com- 
bined with the art of showing raiment and 
jewels which does not make a lady. There 
is a cleverness and amusing gaiety which 
does not constitute a lady. A strain of 
coarseness or a bad laugh may unclass her. 

Breeding, refinement, the fragrance and 
sweetness of the rose, must be bound up 
in this result of the product of ages, even 
though a spice of the thorn goes with it. 

The wife of a man of title is a Lady, 
even though she come from swinging her 
toe the highest on the Music Hall stage, 
as some of them have. And we must call 
her so. This is the easiest and most palp- 
able definition of a lady and always at 
hand. When it comes to her being always 
lady-like and adorning the title — that is 
another matter. f 

An amusing person whom I met was a 
sporting lady — by title — and otherwise 
as well. In the drawingroom she sat her 
chair as if riding astride, with legs spread 
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and leaning forward as if about to jump 
a hedge. Having no bridle to hold she 
rested both hands on her knees, drawing 
up a rather scant dress until the pose of 
the nether limbs was somewhat obvious; 
her hat unintentionally cocked to one side 
xs gave a rakish air. Not all her 
original teeth were on parade 
and she didn’t mind slipping 
into small irregularities of 
speech, but talked all the time 
) Ze of sporting events and told 

a sporty stories to the enjoyment 
of everybody, all the while 
taking ree of tea. She was a fascinating 
specimen of the type. 

Judged by her manners and conduct 
Queen Elizabeth would not always have 
passed for “‘a real lady” though by title 
she was one. When she kicked up her 
foot to pull off her own slipper and throw 
it at the head of faithful Walsingham, not 
in fun but in hot rage, when she lied 
and swore and cuffed her ladies-in-waiting 
over the head, she would hardly have 
served as an example to Miss Twinkleton’s 
Young Ladies, in perfect manners. 

However, Elizabeth could assume the 
grand manner and regal bearing, and when 
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in good temper was a magnificent person- 
age. A description of her at her best 
in Hentzner’s “Journey into England” in 
1598, gives an account of his reception 
by the Queen at Greenwich Castle, which 
is entertaining and characteristic. 

She had added to and furbished up the 
old palace and liked to keep her Court 
there. On the bank of the Thames the 
situation was charming and yet accessible 
to London by land or by water. The 
presence of a foreigner always inspired her 
to a parade of her personal charms, her 
numerous attendants and sumptuous living. 
Hentzner writes at Greenwich. 

“It was here Elizabeth the present 
Queen was born, and here she generally 
resides, particularly in summer for the 
delightfulness of its situation. We were 
admitted by an order Mr. Rogers had 
procured for us from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, into the presence-chamber hung 
with rich tapestry, and the floor after 
the English fashion, covered with hay 
(rushes) through which-the Queen passes 
on her way to Chapel. At the door 
stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, with 
a gold chain, whose office was to introduce 
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to the Queen any persons of distinction 
that came to wait on her. 

“It was Sunday, when there is usually 
the greatest attendance of nobility. In the 
same hall were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, a great num- 
ber of counsellors of State, officers of the 
Crown and gentlemen who waited the 
Queen’s coming out, which she did from 
her own apartment when it was time to go 
to prayers, attended in the following man- 
ner: 

“First went gentlemen, barons, earls, 
Knights of the Garter all richly dressed and 
bare-headed; next came the chancellor bear- 
ing the seals in a red silk purse between 
two, one of which carried the royal sceptre, 
the other the sword of State in a red scab- 
bard studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, 
the points upwards. Next came the Queen 
in the sixty-fifth year of her age as we are 
told, very majestic; her face oblong, fair 
but wrinkled; her eyes small yet black and 
pleasant; a nose a little hooked; her lips 
narrow and her teeth black (a defect the 
English seem subject to from their too 
great use of sugar); she had in the ears 
two pearls with very rich drops; she wore 
false hair and that red; upon her head she 
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~ had a small crown reputed to be made 
of some of the gold of the celebrated Lune- 
burg table. Her bosom was uncovered as 
all English ladies have it till they marry; 
and she had on a necklace of exceeding 
fine jewels; her hands were small, her fin- 
gers long and her stature neither tall nor 
low; her air was stately, her manner of 
speaking mild and obliging. 

“That day she was dressed in white silk 
bordered with pearls of the size of beans, 
and over it a mantle of black silk shot with 
silver threads; her train was very long, the 
end of it borne by a marchioness; instead 
of a chain she had an oblong collar of gold 
and jewels. 

‘““As she went along in all this state and 
magnificence she spoke very graciously first 
to one, then to another, whether foreign 
ministers or those who attended for differ- 
ent reasons, in English, French or Italian; 
for besides being well skilled in Greek, Lat- 
in and the languages I have mentioned, she 
is mistress of Spanish, Scotch and Dutch. 

““W. Slawata, a Bohemian Baron, had 
letters to present to her; and she after pull- 
ing off her glove, gave him her right hand 
to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, a 
mark of particular favour. 
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“Whenever she turned her face as she 
was going along, everybody fell down on 
their knees. The ladies of the Court fol- 
lowed next to her, very handsome and 
well-shaped, and for the most part dressed 
in white. She was guarded on each side 
by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in num- 
ber, with gilt battle-axes. In the ante- 
chapel where we were, petitions were pre- 
sented to her and she received them most 
graciously, which occasioned the acclama- 
tion of: 

‘Long live Queen Elizabeth.’ 

She answered it with: 

‘I thank you my good people.’ 

“In the Chapel was excellent music; as 
soon as it and the service were over, which 
scarce exceeded half an hour, the Queen 
returned in the same state and order and 
prepared to go to dinner. 

“But while she was still at prayers we 
saw her table set out with the following 
solemnity : 

“A gentleman entered the room bearing 
a rod and along with him another who 
had a table-cloth, which, after they had 
both kneeled three times with the utmost 
veneration, he spread upon the table and 
after kneeling again they both retired. 
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Then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-seller, a plate 
and bread; when they had kneeled as the 
others had done and placed what was 
brought upon the table, they too retired 
with the same ceremonies. At last came an 
unmarried lady (we were told she was a 
countess) and along with her a married 
one bearing a tasting knife; the former 
was dressed in white silk, who when she 
had prepared herself three times in the 
most graceful manner, approached the 
table, rubbed the plates with bread and salt 
with as much awe as if the Queen had been 
present. 

“When they had waited there a little 
while the yeomen of the guard entered 
bareheaded, clothed in scarlet with a golden 
rose upon their backs, bringing in at each 
turn a course of twenty-four dishes served 
in plates most of them gilt; these dishes 
were received by gentlemen in the same 
order they were brought and placed upon 
the table, while the lady-taster gave to 
each of the guards a mouthful to eat of 
the particular dish he had brought, for fear 
of any poison. 

“During the time that this guard, which 
consists of the tallest and stoutest men that 
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can be found in all England being care- 
fully selected for this service, were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle- 
drums made the hall ring for half an hour 
together.” 

Then he tells how several unmarried 
ladies lifted the meat “with particular 
solemnity” and conveyed it to an inner and 
private chamber where the Queen dines 
and sups alone. The entire description 
brings the Queen so vividly to view that I 
quote it nearly all, the kneelings, the ‘‘awe 
and solemnity” give such a picture of the 
reverence upon which she insisted. 

The old Castle once a place of strength 
and consequence, as well as of magnificence, 
fell into dessuetude and decay. It was re- 
moved by Charles II. with the intention of 
raising a noble palace in its stead. But like 
his own promising Restoration, it failed of 
fulfillment. The “Ladies of the Castle’’ at 
Greenwich were many grand and imposing 
dames following the royal houses from the 
time of Edward the First—seventh from 
the Norman Conquerer—down to the pass- 
ing of the Tudor and Stuart monarchs; 
ladies of high degree but with many small 
and great rivalries, jealousies and tyrannies, 
many loves and sorrows, many triumphs. 
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Elizabeth heself suffered and enjoyed all of 
these. 

Perhaps many ‘‘Ladies of the Castle’’ in 
those wild times would not seem to us now 
as ornamenting their station. Yet the old 
writers have passed down some fine speci- 
mens. 

Let us have a day with them at home. 

Enter we now the age of romance. Let 
us fancy ourselves maidens in a castle high 
up on a crag by the sea. The feudal 
lord and his followers have gone forth to 
the hunt, so early in the morning that we 
could not see them depart, but we heard 
the shouts of the men in the court and the 
clatter of horses as they thundered over the 
drawbridge and the creak and grind of the 
bridge pulled up after them, for they are 
not careful about disturbing our slumbers. 

From our room in the high tower the 
outlook is wild and magnificent as dashing 
sea and rugged rocks can make it. The 
crows and choughs that skim the midway 
air away below us, seem scarce so gross as 
beetles. All day we have sat at our tam- 
bour frames at work on embroideries, our 
only fit employment. We cannot read, 
only priests and an occasional book-worm 
can do that. In our heavy gowns passed 
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down to us from former owners, we have 
sat at work like princesses of all ages until 
almost stiff with fatigue we rush off to a 
game of tennis in the great court or to toss 
a ball on the terrace. 

It is not safe for us to leave the castle 
unless we ride away with plenty of 
mounted escort, and today many of the 
men are at the chase. However, we can 
go out upon a wide terrace on the land- 
ward side and look off to see if anything 
fares our way. Ah, yes! A minstrel toils 
up the long, fortified road by the mainland, 
attended as usual by strolling mendicants 
who carry his harp or his lute for him, hop- 
ing thus to share the welcome and entrance 
that await the song-man at any castle or 
manor, or even a wayside hut. Yes, we can 
see, as we gaze out over this lower parapet 
and the moat to the roadway, that there 
is both a harp and a lute or a crowder per- 
haps, and a troubadour. Gleefully, as girls 
do, with the prospect of a pleasant change 
in a dull day, we run from the terrace 
into the castle, past the narrow stone de- 
scent that leads to the donjons, past the 
dreaded coffin-room which always gives us 
a shudder, and on to another turret where 
the stairway is steep and dark enough, but 
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not so dreadful, as it leads to pleasanter 
and lighter rooms. 

We do not risk my lady hearing us and 
forbidding us to run out to the bridge. We 
still our laughter and our merry little calls 
to one another, as we whirl around in our 
rapid descent by the winding stair. We 
are glad of a touch or a sound from one 
another as we glide along dim corridors 
and more stone steps until we reach day- 
light in a lower court. Then to the ward- 
en’s lodge we fly, where we call to him that 
a minstrel is coming up the road, two in 
fact, and to let down the bridge without 
an instant’s delay and to send the visitors 
to the great hall. 

We dare not wait in the court for him. 
That would ill become a gentlewoman, but 
we slowly take our way back, glancing over 
shoulder, through the so-called sunshine of 
the court, up again to the hall. My lady is 
no less pleased than we are that her dull 
day is to be pleasantly broken in upon 
though she will not show her excitement. 
But, ah! the chance of news from any- 
where! Z 

The minstrels are met at the bridge and 
brought in and up to be presented to my 
lady, while the mendicants are quite as well 
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pleased to go around to the stables with 
the hostlers. 

We range ourselves on the dais and old 
Athelstan and handsome young Tom o’ the 
Wolde are brought to its edge to pay their 
homage to the fayre ladys of the castle and 
receive welcome. My lady makes gracious 
inquiry. 

“Do they come from the South or from 
the East? And how fares the Laird o’ 
Buccleugh since his hurt in the chase? 
And has my Lady o’ Dare had tidings yet 
of her son in France ?”’ 

Chary and slow to impart their news, 
as those who know its value and intend to 
let it serve for several days’ welcome, they 
are at length dismissed to partake of what 
they knew was awaiting them, cold salmon 
and roast boar and venison with coarse 
bread and bitter ale. Leisurely they move 
down the hall, for no one is in a hurry. 
But when they begin on the cold meats 
set out on the side board, they lay about 
them as valiant trenchermen. 

The life of maidens in the early days of 
castles and manor houses must have been 
dull indeed and it is no wonder that we 
read of them running away with anybody 
that asked them of high or low degree, 
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with a white plume or a dark cloak. No 
wonder that Juliets flung themselves at the 
heads of Romeos, that Rosalinds disguised 
as pages followed up wandering gentlemen, 
that Clarissas sighed and watched from 
their towers ready to elope with anybody 
that came along, to drop a rose to any care- 
less cavalier who threw a random kiss as 
he rode over the bridge. 

Even Mary of Scots made eyes at any 
man within sight of her various tower win- 
dows. In our own day a royal princess 
falls in love with a handsome court reader 
because of the dullness of royal life. To 
go about in the train of even a queen, to 
open a hospital, or lay the cornerstone of a 
Museum, palls at length and ceases to be 
exciting. One has to resort to a drive in 
the Deadwood coach and be captured by 
Indians of the Wild West Show and res- 
cued by United States troops, to be able to 
endure it. 

These in-dwellers when tired of the 
needle within and hawking without, thought 
that anything outside the thick walls would 
be a change for the better; but, alack! they 
sometimes fared worse. From mere long- 
ing for adventure, from love of action and 
the freedom of life outside, poor Queen 
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Mary of Scots went from bad to worse 
until prison and the block finished her 
career. Queen Marie Antoinette wanted 
to play dairy maid and have the freedom 
of the forest and see how the other half 
lived. But, no! to depart from etiquette 
was almost a capital offense. 

Think of the long, dull days that the 
girl princess Elizabeth sat at her tambour 
with her few ladies in the tower, sewing 
now on a white baptismal robe for the 
infant of some kind keeper or a crimson 
satin bed cover. 

Except for the dire fact of captivity 
Princess Elizabeth’s days in the Tower 
were passed much like those of any cas- 
tellan. She loved study and gave hours 
a day to her tutors and her books. Her 
needle she was not so fond of as Queen 
Mary of Scots was, who, fortunately loved 
it, and the bright colours of her silks were 
a diversion in many a lonely time. With 
her gold threads she emblazoned many an 
altar cloth or doublets for her worthless 
husbands, adorning thus the two extremes 
of her strange life, her religion and her 
loves. 


At Carisbrooke Castle King Charles I 
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slept under a red satin bed cover embroid- 
ered by his grandmother Queen Mary. By 
his friends it was considered a bad omen, 
but Charles never could believe in his own 
danger and he was fond of this royal cover- 
ing and would use it. Perhaps after all 
it may not have been entirely this unlucky 
red satin embroidery that brought him to 
his sad end. 

These minstrels whom we have wel- 
comed, were a saving health to the ladies 
at home. Gossip and tales of war and 
love were carried from castle to manor- 
house, and from country to country and 
exchanged for the tales and the tunes of 
other song-men. A scandal with or with- 
out foundation could be circulated in a song 
from court to court with far more con- 
vincing effect than by a modern newspaper. 

In that time of leisure and adventure the 
profession of Troubadour was high and 
was followed by many. persons of distinc- 
tion. Art for Art’s sake and also the 
flattery and the roving life were their sufh- 
cient reward. = 

One thing about which the young lady 
of the castle, whether widow or maid, had 
very little to say was her own marriage. 
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She must be married and the lord of the 
castle arranged it, often bargained her off 
for the good will of a neighbour baron, in 
fact “‘swapped” her for any good return 
that he could make. 

A bachelor maid now cannot possibly 
imagine the narrow vista of a girl in feudal 
days. Perhaps the only man she has seen 
to like at all, is the son of an enemy, a 
Capulet and a Montague tragedy! Or he 
might be a splendid young athlete, the 
handsome son of the head gamekeeper who 
sometimes rides with her as her groom. 
Or he may be off at the Holy Wars, and 
she be given away meantime before he 
returns, like Lucy of Lammermoor! | 
“Alas! What am I? Naught but a lorn 

maid 
When gold or strong swords come to woo.” 
“O, what a world of vile, ill-favoured 

faults 
Looks handsome in three-hundred pounds 
a year: 
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5 considering Life in a Castle, we find 
it impossible to keep away from Queen 
Mary of Scots. A list of the many fort- 
resses where she spent the weary twenty 
years of her captivity, would give us a 
great variety of such abodes, from her 
birth at Linlithgow Castle to her trial and 
execution at Fotheringay. 

The Hermitage Castle with almost no 
windows and those very few so high and 
narrow that nothing could be seen from 
them, nothing outside but wide, bleak and 
empty moors. Here she was in charge of 


her false half-brother, Lord Murray. Or, 
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the dreary tower of Loch Leven Castle in 
charge of her enemies Lord and Lady 
Douglas, (the latter was the mother of 
Lord Murray). It was 
mae from this tower down by 
the water, which was her 
three-story prison, that she 
made two escapes by the 
=== = help of the young sons of 
tea ~~~ the house, George and 
William Douglas. The second attempt, 
when she dropped through the window 
in the second story into a boat, was 
successful as an escape, but only landed 
her in the end in further captivity. The 
water of the loch has receded from the edge 
of the tower. In her time a boat could 
be rowed close under her window. She 
was one intrepid exception to the list of 
tardy Stuarts and other kings, who never 
disappointed her friends in the matter of 
daring and promptness in meeting their 
plans for rescue. She inspired these ex- 
ploits and gloried in them. In Lord 
Shrewsbury’s care for many years she was 
housed in several of his dismal fortresses, 
Tutbury Castle so damp and drear that 
the Shrewsburys themselves could not en- 
dure it and changed to Wingate. 
118 
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Tutbury was surrounded by a wall so 
high and near that nothing outside could 
be seen, and a bare vegetable patch was 
the only view from Mary’s windows. 

Wingate was a fair and stately mansion, 
too pleasant for her to be allowed to re- 
main there long. At Bolton Castle in care 
of Lord Scrope we have this account of 
one of her evenings. I glean from the 
record of Mr. Christopher Norton, a 
young guardsman. 

“One day when the Queen of Scots had 
been sitting at the windows, knitting of a 
work, after the board was covered, she 
rose and went to the fireside, and making 
haste to have her work finished would not 
lay it away but worked at it while she was 
warming herself and looked for one of her 
servants which were all gone to fetch their 
meat. Seeing none of her own folk there, 
she caused me to hold her work, as I was 
looking at my Lord Scrope and Sir Francis 
Knollys playing at chess. I went, thinking 
it would not become me to refuse. Lady 
Scrope standing by the fire and many 
gentlemen in the chamber saw that she did 
not speak to me and I do not think Sir 
Francis Knollys saw or heard when she 
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called me. When he had played his 
mate, seeing me standing by the Queen 
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BOLTON CASTLE. 


he called my captain and asked if I 
watched. Then he commanded that I 
should watch no more and said the Queen 
would make me a fool.” 


At Bolton Castle, the firelight dancing 
on Mary’s bright hair and upon her gay 
silks and silver cord and glinting the but- 
tons and lace of the uniforms, did not alto- 
gether brighten the dreary time. 

Mary’s guards relieving their durance 
vile by playing chess and scared to rudeness 
when they noticed that the young visiting 
guardsman was holding her silks or crewels 
while she, the Queen, held to her work by 
the flickering firelight on a November even- 
ing, form one picture we have of her time. 
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Evidently her gaolers feared her fascina- 
tions which had charmed so many men and 
women about her. She had the Stuart gift 
of attraction so strongly that it has come 
down the ages, and today in reading about 
her we feel her magnetism. 

Some years she passed at Sheffield Castle, 
which stands several miles within a beauti- 
ful wooded park. Lady Shrewsbury really 
loved this brilliant and witty woman as 
much as she dared. Court gossip, spicy 
stories of Queen Elizabeth, even mimick- 
ing her antics with her lovers were irresist- 
ible amusements for Queen Mary, Lady 
Shrewsbury and old Lady Lennox. Lady 
Shrewsbury said that sometimes at Court 
she and Lady Lennox dared not look 
towards each other for fear of laughing 
outright. Making fun of a reigning Queen 
even hundreds of miles away in a remote 
castle, was a rare and dangerous diver- 
sion — and the slow years lagged. 

In this time Mary sat up late. She al- 
ways had plots to think over and letters to 
French and Spanish friends who she hoped 
would come to her rescue. She might have 
spared herself the trouble. They never did. 

Holyrood seemed to me the most lone- 

some hole for a royal residence, and Mary 
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found it so. As often as possible she left 
it for her Castle of Stirling or even bleak 
old Edinboro Rock and loved to ride away 
on a visit to some favourite. Her rooms at 
Holyrood after the gay and splendid 
French palaces must have been doleful in- 
deed, and I never could imagine even a 
ball there as a very gay evening. The 
little closets where her maids of honor 
waited for her summons, are cramped little 
corners, yet there, huddled together on 
benches in the cold and damp, high-born 
ladies of Scotland and France awaited Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

So also felt their present Majesties of 
England, as they decreed extensive altera- 
tions and cheering-up of the dismal old 
Palace before they could visit there. Poor 
Mary Queen of Scots! If she could only 
come back and see it as Queen Mary of 
England finds it! 

After her long rides for visits, and with 
her train for hawking in the forest, here 
was where she had to return for her even- 
ings. She had a quartet of men singers, 
(of whom the murdered Rizzio was one) 
and frequent dances, and her own high 
spirits. After all she rushed into impru- 
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dent adventures as a relief from the dul- 
ness. * 

In lonely castles the pages or esquires 
sought to amuse the ladies of high degree 
by a little drama or even sometimes by a 
dull Morality Play of their own, when the 
comments upon play and players by the aud- 
ience were likely to be quite free and usual- 
ly uncomplimentary, exploiting their own 
wit upon the witless players. Shakspeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher and other dramat- 
ists of old have brought down this feature 
of their evening entertainments in most a- 
musing plays within plays. 

Home theatricals have always enlivened 
“Life in a Castle” and to this day form a 
large part of the amusements in English 
country houses. 

Games of chance, chess and checkers 
called draughts, were set out on small 
tables by esquires and assisting pages, 
ready for my lord and his guests when they 
chose to play. Stakes, often high ones, 
were the exciting cause of many a hot dis- 
pute. We read of nights of roystering 
play carried into the morning hours and 
of broken heads only cooled by the sober- 


*History Mary Stuart. Maccunn. 
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ing light of “‘the day after.’’ These same 
heads must have been tougher than now, 
to stand the drinking and the battering and 
the quarrelsome excitement of high play, 
with the ability of quick recuperation and 
a speedy “up and at it again.” 

We must return to a time far back, to 
our wandering minstrels, and I fear neither 
old Athlestan nor young Tom o’ the Wolde 
thought to ask for a bath nor yet a change 
of linen no matter how dusty the way nor 
how long their tramp. 

But a good deal of fresh air blew into 
the hall and none was over delicate in such 
matters. It is quite within the probabilities 
that after taking their fill of bread and 
meat, they wiped their hands on the long 
hair of some friendly dog that stood about. 
Their toilet was thus complete. 

The early twilight gathers without and 
within. It is quite dark by the time the 
heavy supper is finished. In Warwick 
Castle and in many others the great hall 
is in good preservation where the lord, his 
family and guests sat at table on the dais 
facing the hall, with distant poor relations 
and retainers sitting at tables running 
down the hall. Later on, if these tables 
should be in the way, they were pushed to 
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one side. A great blaze from the fireplace, 
a dim torch or candle here or there and 
my lord or my lady called: 

“Let the minstrels play.” 

Slowly began the tuning of the small 
harp or crowther, the retainers gathered in 
shadowy corners, and the ring-song began. 

Ballads were early called ring-songs be- 
cause they were sung for rustic dances 
formed in a ring. Often the voices made 
their only dance music. Baller meaning to 
dance, originally a ballad meant a dance- 
song, but has come to be any simple tale 
in song or verse. 

The dancers sway slowly up the hall, 
singing as they come until one, or perhaps 
a pair, separate and perform some of their 
special steps. The others feel an exhilara- 
tion and quicken song and step until a 
lively, not to say boisterous rout goes on. 
Irish jigs and Scottish reels go far back 
in the ages as a part of such rolicking 
evenings. 

The Scotch are boisterous dancers, call- 
ing out as they leap and swing. The ring 
sways back to the dark corners as a hand- 
some dog darts from the gloom to seize 
a bone that has fallen from the table and 
been kicked into prominence. This incites 
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the jester to leap into the arena, with a 
mimicking of the dancers or a pert witti- 
cism, always greeted by roars of laughter. 
Now is the time for the minstrel. As the 
dance subsides, his harp or lute sounds and 
his song begins, at first perhaps one that 
all know and may join, even the honour- 
ables on the dais taking up the refrain. 
New stanzas must be added by visiting 
minstrels, supposed to be improvised on 
the spot, but more likely laboriously com- 
posed before hand, on some piece of news 
hoarded for this occasion. 

Another bit of news, of courtship, 
grief, adventure or war will be worked in 
tomorrow night, always received with great 
interest by those on the dais sufficiently 
awake to hear it, for the heavy work of the 
supper table is telling on my lord and some 
guests, evidenced by occasional snorts and 
partial starts of waking. The ladies may 
have been hawking as the men have been 
hunting, and my lady begins to nod. 

Some ancient ballads have come down 
to us turning on such incidents or jokes that 
the words have been rewritten to save them 
from banishment, such as “‘Bibberly Town” 
and “Barley Stro.” Songs thought to be 
witty in the Elizabethan or Carolinian 
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Courts are not presentable now. Like our 
minstrels they now would be expected to 
take bath. Morals like manners are 
cleaner. 

The Scotch have a patriotic love for the 
bag-pipe not shared by people of any other 
nation. Yet on a fine breezy morning in 
the court of Edinboro Castle, it is inspiring 
to hear the best of them play together the 
drone and the queer, quaint tunes, strutting 
to and fro with a free stride, phillibeg and 
plaidie taking the wind gaily, the spleuchan 
flaunting its fur tails, tough bare legs not 
seeming to feel ‘‘the cauld blast.” 

Dr. Johnson wrote of evening dances in 
many castles and that the pipers played 
often at evening. In the castle of the 
McLean chieftian, and no doubt in many 
besides, the piper to this day struts back and 
forth at the bottom of the hall all during 
dinner, wearing he kilt of the clan and 
playing the proper pibroch and other shrill 
and deafening tunes, all very picturesque, 
especially to an occasional McLean or 
Campbell from America, on a visit to an- 
cestral halls. 

In the time of the great Madboteste 
an old French ballad was much sung called 
Molebruck, a description of the death on 
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the battlefield of the great earl some years 
before he really died. Chataubriand says 
the tune was brought from Palestine by the 
Crusaders, a jingle was set to it and sung 
as a lullaby to the dauphin. Everywhere 
it was taken up and sung. 
‘“‘Molebruck s’en va t ’en guerre, 
Mi rom tom tom Mi ron terre.” 
Rather a merry funeral march as well 
it might be, when the hero was still alive 
and kicking all before him. The song 
tells that the great lord went away to the 
wars. Every day his lady climbed the 
tower of her castle to watch for a messen- 
ger with news. (Sarah Churchill’s Tower 
at that time must have been the Great 
Lodge at Windsor or Woodstock Manor, 
as Blenheim Palace was not yet thought 
of.) One day she sees her own page re- 
turning and noting his lagging pace, she 
runs down to meet him. He tells her the 
great Molebruck is dead; he saw him 
carried off the field by four officers. 
“Mi rom tom tom Mi ron terre.” 
Then followed one with his great sabre 
and another with his shield. 
“Mi rom tom tom Mi ron terre.” 
As with morals so with truth, they were 
not too careful what they sang. Quite 
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likely this was improvised on a rumor of 
the death of some great general, and the 
name Molebruck was used as a good 
mouthful. 

The Minnesingers of Germany, a race 
of knightly singers, flourished in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries and died out 
in the seventeenth century. They com- 
posed original melodies and new metres 
and now and then a great one arose who 
was called Meister or the Meistersinger 
like Hans Sachs the Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg. 

Wartburg Castle had a fine Minstrel 
Hall where were held those great Song 
Fests with prizes offered for excellence. 
The Minstrels of the North were less 
musicianly, more given to descriptive bal- 
lads than to musical ingenuity. Yet in the 
age of chivalry, the kightly calling led not 
only to deeds of arms but to skill in verse 
and melody, to singing and accompaniment. 
Princes and nobles practised the Gay 
Science, were called Troubadours and wel- 
comed and honoured at every court. What 
could they have done with those long even- 
ings, vacant without these ballads and the 
strolling gossipy minstrel ? 

However, in 1597, by Act of Parliament, 
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song-men were forbidden to wander in 
Great Britain. They had to give over their 
pleasant vagabond life and go to work, that 
is, those who belonged in the working class. 
In retired parts like Devonshire, the old 
ballads and sayings have come down in 
families of song-men and harpers. Among 
them too were some considered famous in 
improvisation. Possibly a few might have 
been so with plenty of refrain, giving them 
time to think of the next verse, as in ““Tom 
Pierce: ? 

“All along, down along, all along the 
lane” (pronounced line) between the lines 
of every verse. 

I love the ‘they nonny nonnies”’ and the 
“Ri fal de ral das” as in Bibberly Town. 

“Ri fal devral diddle; 
Ri da re ral de 

What ups and downs in the world 
there be.” 
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DUNLUCE CASTLE. 


Che Feudal Spstem. 


T this distance of time the ancient 

castle, the days of knightly chivalry— 

so called—the tourneys, the crusades, all 
of it sounds very romantic. 

Nothing could have been worse for the 
men of the country than that system. Abso- 
lute power is a terrible test and few men in 
the whole world’s history could stand it. 
Women had no share in this power; they 
were only the victims of it. What was their 
lot whether in castle or cottage is too much 
for the imagination to compass. 

Dr. Johnson wrote: “Nature has given 
women so much power that the law very 
wisely has given them little.” This pict- 
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ures the attitude of medieval man. Women 
are to have no power except what they 
will get by natural endowment, physical 
attraction and wit, that is to say intrigue. 
All kinds of punishments ‘‘very wisely” 
planned for scolding women—some of 
which spilled over into New England—but 
none apparently for the abuse, neglect or 
tyranny which produce the scold. Some- 
times she had to live by her wits—intrigue 
—to live at all. 

When they show me those ducking-stools 
and torturing bridles for scolding women, 
I want to ask ‘““What was the husband’s 
punishment, the rack or hanging?” 

God took care of her; man did not. 
Strangely enough she came out of her early 
trials like polished pillars of the temple. 
For sincere goodness, virtue, sweetness, 
beauty and pretty wit, commend me to the 
women and girls of Anglo Saxon genesis. 
As a class their equal in honesty and attrac- 
tiveness is not to be found elsewhere. It 
seems to me the tendency to intrigue, of 
which there was a necessity, lasted longer 
with some other races. 

To the feudal lord the honour of his 
family and their well-being seemed to some 
extent, his care. As the eldest inherited all, 
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he had the care of all; the patriarchal re- 
sponsibility was strong. This is seen to- 
day; the head of the family often having 
a care of distant relatives that shows pro- 
tective family relation, the best trait 
that has come down from primogeniture. 

They often tire of poor relations and 
are not always particularly gracious to 
them, but the head of the house usually 
looks out for them—after a fashion—and 
in return expects absolute obedience in 
marrying them off, or in any arrangement 
he may think fit. 

It was this system of the eldest inherit- 
ing all, which sent to the New World the 
younger sons of many a noble house in 
Europe and Great Britain; the spirit of ad- 
venture and the lure of land which they 
could not own at home, sent from such 
families as Washington, Fairfax, Chester, 
Percy, Stanley, Seymour, Hamilton, Spen- 
cer, Welles, Hart, Greswolde, Douglas, 
Dudley, Baldwin, Churchill, Phelps, Wol- 
cott, innumerable others, those who have 
made America worth living in. 

The feudal system separated the world 
into clans and families, a chief and his 
followers apart from all others. A great 
earl had thousands of followers that, in 
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time of war, he could turn into warriors, 
usually reckoning life and home a small 
matter in comparison to the glory of “our 
house.” A clansman did not always know 
why he followed and fought to the death 
for his master, and was ready to fight to 
the death against one of another clan. His 
chief was a Neville or a Stanley or a Camp- 
bell, reason enough why he should be ready 
to fall upon and slay any who were not 
Nevilles or Stanleys or Campbells, as the 
case might be. The great Earl of War- 
wick could bring thirty thousand men into 
the field, warriors to fight for the cause 
he espoused. No wonder that his castle 
from the time of Caesar’s Tower has never 
been batted down; a man with that follow- 
ing was apt to be on the right side. In 
the Wars of the Roses his castle was never 
molested. No one cared to differ with him. 
Also in King Charles’ Wars, Greville, Lord 
Brooke fought on the side of Parliament, 
but Charles’ soldiers did his castle no harm. 
His opinions might change and they pre- 
ferred being friends to enemies. 

The Earl of Bothwell rode into the 
streets of Edinboro with several hundred 
horsemen of his own following, when he 
was courting Queen Mary, not for war, 
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but to vaunt the amount of company he 
could take along for a morning ride; and 
at the time of her “capture,” if capture 
it was, his following of Hepburns (his 
clan) amounted to over five hundred hack- 
butters. 

And the property that those great nobles 
hold! In London I looked out upon blocks 
and blocks close to the British Museum, 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford. Bed- 
ford Square, Bedford Place, Bedford This 
and Bedford That, pretty gardens in the 
rear of long rows of houses, all paying 
rent to the Duke of Bedford. 

Manchester Square not far off, much ot 
it belongs to the Duke of Manchester, with 
Manchester House, a great, fine mansion in 
the Square. When a guest at Blackheath 
I looked out upon Eliot Court, Eliot Place, 
Eliot Vale, and more of it belonging to 
Lord Eliot, quite a young man. Up in the 
Frith of Clyde is the property of the Duke 
of Argyle, hundreds of miles, one splendid 
country-seat after another, until up at In- 
verary is his principal castle with Dalmally 
Castle not far away. Think of the thous- 
ands of Campbells who would rise at the 
pibroch of their clan: Argyle, Douglas, 
Lorne. Along the Clyde also the splendid 
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estates of Lord Blantyre and the Duke of 
Rothesay (at whose stately residence Queen 
Victoria used to visit), with their parks, 
preserves and forests remind us of the 
grandeur and power of these families in 
feudal times. 

All through the English, Scottish, 
Welch and Irish country and along their 
coasts are hundreds of these castles, some 
entire and fit for habitation, many more in 
ruins, mostly burned in warfare. 

Dumbarton and Stirling rise in majesty 
on precipitous rocks, much like Edinboro 
Castle, and have a history as tragic. How 
looms Dumbarton above the Frith of 
Clyde, overlooking islands and seas, a scene 
of great plotting when any foreign dispute 
was on. Queen Mary was always intrigu- 
ing for the French to land there for her 
rescue. They could have done it if they 
had had the friendship for her that they 
pretended. 

Stirling, another castle, standing away 
above the town has a history. In 1304 it 
was besieged for three months by Edward 
I of England, surrounded, starved out 
and taken; retaken ten years later by 
Bruce and has been the residence of many 
Scottish Kings. [Two Jameses were born 
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there. One of these royal Jameses stabbed 
and killed his brother in the castle. It is 
. now partly barracks and the royal apart- 
ments are principally inhabited by ghosts. 
Even from the railway it is a wonderful 
sight. 

The feudal system made possible the 
Crusades to the great extent to which they 
were carried for one hundred and fifty 
years. These fierce clans having fought 
each other for centuries until we wonder 
there was a man of them left, turned their 
attention to the Holy Wars. About the 
year eleven hundred began that strange 
movement, the Crusades to agitate the 
Christian World. It took to the Far East 
from all Christian countries the flower of 
their nobility and the best of their yoe- 
manry. 

The Crusaders themselves had not such 
a slow time. Seeing the world was a great 
event in those days, and seeing the world 
as heroes of a Holy War was the glory of 
the time. Their very name Crusaders, 
Knights of the Cross, was a glory, and 
when the feudal lord rode forth followed 
by a vast retinue of yoemen, body servants 
and clansmen, all that could be spared from 
the defence of the castle, they all knew they 
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were on the road to glory here and here- 
after. It was always a matter to be con- 
sidered to leave at home sufficient guard 
to defend against attack, ravage and siege. 

What a desperate state for the women 
of the world of high or low degree! hus- 
bands, sons and sweethearts off to the Holy 
Wars, with no chance of news of them for 
months at a time. No news was really 
good news, for it was only some deadly 
calamity that prompted them to dispatch a 
messenger to carry the tidings home, some- 
thing dreadful or else the very best of news, 
like a great victory. And when at the 
castle comes the news of a messenger 
approaching—and then his delayed en- 
trance—it seems as if those at home could 
hardly endure the moment before he 
announces good or ill and what it all be- 
tides. 

Women knew that the love of adventure 
had quite as much to do with the devotion 
of the Crusaders as a holy desire to rescue 
from the infidel the place of the Nativity 
and the Holy Sepulchre. Mothers and 
wives, even more than girls, had their anx- 
ieties as to the sort of adventures open to 
the career of a gallant Crusader far from 
home, possibly getting tangled up with a 
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Jewish or a Moorish maiden of the Far 
East. Their pious legs now crossed on 
their tombs exploiting their holy calling, 
give no hint of the bye and forbidden paths 
into which they may have strayed. 

The Crusades had a tendency to bring 
together and associate these great families 
in a common cause. The intercourse of 
dukes and knights and their followers must 
have been beneficial to each other. Friendly 
visits to other great castles became possible 
where the Holy Wars could be fought 
over again before the roaring fire, or an 
adventure boasted over the flagon, instead 
of visits only of attack and siege. The 
old taunts and threats gave place some- 
times to war talk of a common interest 
and the vaunting of strange farings in far 
countries. 

The priests in the family or in the mon- 
asteries had the learning. They read and 
wrote the important letters and dispatches 
between friends or enemies. This gave 
them great power. ‘These priests in the 
plays who know everything that ever 
happened to a Montague or a Capulet or 
anybody else, noble or simple within their 
influence, are true to the life. Knowledge 
is power might be applied to them. 
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We see in the characters of the time the 
origin of stage characters otherwise incom- 
prehensible to us. Feudal life is a history 
by itself upon which hinges everything of 
its epoch. 


HARLECH CASTLE. 


Harlech Castle, a British fortress, built 
on an inaccessible precipice by the sea, pro- 
tected on the landward side by a deep fosse 
cut into solid rock, exhibits many character- 
istics of the feudal system. The present 
structure dates from 1286 commenced by 
Edward I, is built around an inner bailey 
or court, with strong towers at each corner 
which were formerly finished by beautiful 
pointed turrets. Strongly fortified by two 
drawbridges, three portcullisses, outworks 
and a magnificent gateway with twin tow- 
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ers, indicated on opposite side of sketch, it 
was almost impossible to take it except by 
siege and famine. “Margaret of Anjou’s 
Tower” is shown and her stately hall look- 
ing out upon the sea. Here she took ref- 
uge after the defeat of Henry VI her 
husband. In the spacious chambers she be- 
guiled the time with her tambour frame 
and gay threads of embroidery but it was 
for the time a prison to her, as outside 
were dangers of every sort.* Wars in every 
period circled around it from the time of 
the early British princes. It endured a 
seige of nine years, defended against the 
forces of Edward IV by a Welch chief- 
tain who boasted: 

“T held a castle in France till all the old 
women in Wales heard of it, and now I 
will hold this Welch tower till all the old 
women in France hear of it.” 

“The men of Harlech” were such fight- 
ers that an old song of that name celebrates 
their valour. The castle was partly demol- 
ished by Parliament troops in its last cam- 
paign, the Civil War. - 

Bandits and robbers in hordes infested 
-the fastnesses in the vicinity, eighty of 


*Partly gleaned from “Abbeys, Castles and 
Ancient Halls,” Gunn. 
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whom were executed at one time by order 
of Queen Mary. With such terrors with- 
out, hunting or hawking or any friendly 
visits were well nigh impossible and life 
in such castles was merely the life of a be- 
leaguered garrison. Harlech shows almost 
no outside lighting. What windows it had 
were toward the court and the sea. 

Not much entertainment remained for 
the indwellers in such lone fortresses, ex- 
cept intrigues, plots and counterplots reach- 
ing far and away outside those impervious 
walls. Thus priests and pages, jesters and 
villains, maids and valets often carried 
the fate of the house in their wallets or 
bodices. 

The jester too not only helped the en- 
tertainment in houses wealthy enough to 
attract a really clever one, but he was in a 
position to assist in any back stair escapade. 
Taken as a joke, he was usually intrusted 
with everything, especially secrets. 

Kings tried to monopolize such wits, es- 
pecially if, at the same time, a hunchback 
or a cripple whose appearance was gro- 
tesque might be obtained. Then at his 
mere entrance with his quizzical face and 
his bauble, the loud laugh would ring out 
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and some sally or question, probably not 
too refined, was hurled at him with intent 
to elicit a witticism. 

Audacity to almost any extent was al- 
lowed him for the sake of the fun he made. 
Jesters were sometimes employed by the 
King’s advisors and courtiers to tell His 
Majesty certain truths for his weal which 
no one else dared to speak. Thus he some- 
times became a moral force, as when the 
jester at Charles II.’s court was persuaded 
to tell His Majesty that he knew a man 
who could attend to the business of the 
Kingdom much better than it was now 
done, and when the indolent King eagerly 
asked him, “‘Who is that?” he replied ‘His 
name is Charles Stuart.’ But Charles 
only lay back on his cushions and laughed 
indulgently. 

Stage jesters like Shakspeare’s have very 
good repartee and wise saws written for 
them and are most entertaining. But I won- 
der how funny we should find the original 
jester if we could meet him as he really was. 
O ; 

In all larger castles and palaces was car- 
ried on “the systematic training of a 
knight, the education of chivalry,” in which 
the sons of the sovereign and all high 
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personages, as well as their wards, were 
trained to become knights for service and 
command in wars. 

Beginning at the age of seven or eight 
years the page or ‘‘valet’”” commenced his 
service and instruction, acting as the con- 
stant personal attendant of both his mas- 
ter and mistress, waiting upon them in 
their hall; he followed the lord to the camp 
or served the lady in her bower. By the 
chaplain and the ladies of the feudal court 
he was taught the rudiments “of religion, 
of rectitude and love” which must have 
been very bad for the boy, as the sort of 
honour and rectitude which he imbibed was 
not to protect and defend helpless women, 
(as the creed would indicate,) but to pay 
his court to feminine beauty and power 
for his own advancement, and often ren- 
dering the lot of the lone and lorn still 
more unhappy and defenceless. From the 
master and his squires he learned profi- 
ciency in military exercise, to cast the dart 
or spear, to sustain a shield and to march 
as nearly to the soldierly stride as his size 
would allow. ‘The mysteries of the woods 
and rivers” was learned from the huntsmen 
and falconers and the rules of hunting and 
hawking. 
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By the time he is sixteen the page is an 
accomplished rider, hunter and lover, and 
becomes a squire, ‘‘a squire of dames” as 
well as of field, forest and camp. His 
home duties hitherto seem to us quite those 
of a footman. They now become those of 
a butler; he still waits at table but also 
carves and divides the portions, presents 
his master’s cups of wine, puts him to bed 
and brings his last “vin de coucher’ and 
his first meal in the morning. At dinner 
he carries basin and napkin to guests at 
table before and after meat. In castles 
and palaces of second rate of grandeur 
these services are now performed by men- 
ials, but in feudal days every castellan was 
a king in his own tower and required these 
personal attentions from gentlemen’s sons. 

In the court of royalties now, these ser- 
vices are performed usually by ladies and 
gentlemen of high birth and education. As 
we have seen in Queen Elizabeth’s Court 
at Greenwich Castle, duchesses and coun- 
tesses are still proud to serve Her Majesty 
in any personal attentions. 

Miss Burney’s Diary shows that the du- 
ties of such a position were not light. 
Meantime our squire is acquiring skill in 
the use of the sword and battle-axe and to 
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tilt at the quintain. He voluntarily en- 
dures extremes of heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, fatigue and sleeplessness. 

He chooses his lady-love whom he 
adores and reverences, usually concealing 
her name, but ready to proclaim and to 
fight for her superiority in love and beauty 
over all the world. 

All this goes on for seven or eight years 
more, and now he must be acknowledged 
a true knight. He takes his sword to the 
priest who lays it on the altar, blesses it 
and returns it to him. He enters service 
under some valiant and adventurous lead- 
er to prove his prowess. 

When he has attained twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age and has shown 
marked ability and absolute courage as a 
squire, he enters on the series of ceremonies 
and vows, vigils and fasts necessary to his 
investiture. A new sword is blessed and 
girded on him, golden spurs are presented, 
he chooses his own esquire who is to fol- 
low and serve him while he follows and 
serves his liege lord whoever that may be. 
His vows are very much those of a monk, 
how well kept may be judged by the des- 
criptions of Sir Walter Scott and other 
writers who have studied the times of the 
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Crusades and feudal courts. They openly 
deride the lives and manners of Knights 
Templar and any Knights of Chivalry, as 
directly violating their strict vows, devot- 
ing themselves to a blameless life and the 
defence of helpless innocence and virtue. 
If de Bracy and de Bois Gilbert and other 
“valiant knights” of Sir Walter’s acquain- 
tance were specimens of true chivalry, 
Heaven help the innocent and virtuous! 
Reading “Ivanhoe” for instance in 
youth, one sees only the flash of lances 
the dash of horses in joust and tourney, 
the glitter of armour and the victorious 
knight, always the right one; the undertone 
of wrong and cruelty makes no impression. 
Reading the same romance in maturity and 
in the light of some knowledge of history, 
its exposition of life in castles, the donjons 
and the field, the torture and the camp, 
the oppression of it all is appalling. Now- 
adays of course, the knight takes no vows. 
He simply goes to Windsor, kneels before 
the sovereign, is “dubbed” and “rises Sir 
Knight,” wears no golden spurs that I ever 
heard of, and if on the way home, he sees 
an old woman’s applecart tipped over, is 
not expected to leap from his carriage and 
set her right again with apples picked up 
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and a gold piece in her surprised palm. 

All this house service in hall and bower 
was a good scheme for the castellan, not 
only training knights for his following in 
camp but meantime furnishing his house- 
hold with perfect attendance from people 
of his own sort. 

ee 

Encountering these stately shards at 
every turn, the Briton or European can- 
not be constantly awed by their tragedy 
and obvious intent for cruelty, but the vis- 
itor from the sunny side of the world is 
overwhelmed at this close view of the 
iron heel of oppression left over from days 
of eld. 

Also an American is amazed, appalled 
at the labor, the labor on these piles of 
stone. “Look at the work!’ he exclaims, 
as he stands before a tower, a barbican or 
even the fragment of a great wall. 

The Feudal System accounts for it. It 
was by free and compulsory labor that the 
thirteen great towers of Windsor Castle, 
the Keepe, the wall, enormous gateways, 
the thirteen great towers of Carnarvon 
Castle and all these miracles in stone were 
everywhere raised in solid masonry which 
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would have been almost eternal except for 
the devastating hand of man. 

For fine carving and skilled artifice we 
read of a great artist in stone or silver or 
wood, or a great painter being brought 
from Italy or France, but the mass of work 
in churches, monasteries and castles was 
done by serfs and slaves of the barons and 
by vassals and lay-brothers. If they worked 
“from dawn to dark,” they got their living 
—such as it was; if they refused to work 
they were thrown into prison. 

In Ainsworth’s ‘Romances of History” 
he quotes from some old account to show 
how these great works came to be possible. 

In regard to building at Windsor. 

“That this work might not be retarded 
for want of hands, Edward III. in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign appointed 
John de Sponlee master of the stone- 
hewers with a power not only to take and 
keep as well within the liberties as without, 
as many masons and other artificers as 
were necessary and to convey them to 
Windsor, but to arrest and imprison such 
as should disobey or refuse; with a com- 
mand to all sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, etc., 
to assist him.” 

Ainsworth further comments: 
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“These powers were fully acted upon at 
a later period when some of the workmen 
having left their employment, were thrown 
into Newgate, while the place of others 
who had been carried off by a pestilence 
then raging, was supplied by impressment.”’ 

Building of castles ceased about the 
latter part of the Fifteenth Century. Henry 
VIII. uniting the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, there was less cause for civil 
war; sieges were abandoned as intercourse 
among neighbours became more peaceful. 
Vast palaces arose like Hampton Court 
and Hadden Hall where the moat and the 
battlemented tower were no longer neces- 
sary though in Scotland the priest and the 
esquire still lived in the pele-tower. Such 
fortification was given up in domestic struc- 
tures and what is called the Tudor archi- 
tecture flourished until Queen Anne’s time. 

There was a transitional stage when 
prison bars in the windows of country 
houses, and subterranean passages from 
one house to another were necessary for 
safe abiding. But it was not so much for 
protection against feudal wars, as against 
the King’s oppression; to flee from the 
demands of Charles I for instance, who 
put his subjects in prison if his extra fines 
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were not immediately produced, and also 
from night marauders like Dick Turphin’s 
men. Family mansions had to guard 
against highway men who roamed over 
Blackheath and Hounslow Heath and in- 
fested the outer edges of London town. 

Gunpowder was discovered which could 
blow up the gateways and gain entrance. 

The elegant manor house succeeded the 
baronial fortress. The need had passed for 
tower and keepe, for gateway and cloister, 
for bridge and portcullis. The inner idea 
of the Holy War has dawned in a measure. 
A great Light has shined in the darkness 
and the darkness is beginning to compre- 
hend, bringing peace and comfort where 
once was war and misery. The ivy 
caresses the ramparts, the sheep feed in the 
moat, instead of the warder’s alarum the 
rook croaks from the gateway and we can 
enjoy these majestic relics of a strange and 
remote Past. 
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